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HOT WEATHER TROUBLES. 


FRANK WONDERLY. 


HANKS to the perfection which has been attained in the 
manufacture of dry plates, there is not that susceptibility 

to pucker and frill which was the great annoyance to manip- 
ulators during the heated term, still precautions must be taken, 
especially when the hot atmosphere is accompanied with con- 
siderable amount of humidity, and recourse is had at least to 
prophylactic measures to allay our fears of a probable encounter 
with this annoying attack on the beautifully developed negative. 
The usual preventive agent employed is chrome alum, which is 
generally placed in the fixing bath. This chemical is effective, 
and especially so if combined with a small amount of citric acid, 
which prevents any liability of stain. The chrome alum solution 
should not be too strong, and we practically prefer to bathe the 
plate after rinsing off from the developer in the solution rather 
than adding the chrome alum to the hypo, as we have sometimes 
by the latter plan produced deposit upon our negatives. Ice is 
indispensable during development in hot weather. All the solu- 
tion should be cold, and I believe it unnecessary to wash the 
negative longer than half an hour in running water. In the em- 
ployment of the chrome alum as hardener I have sometimes 
found that when required to subsequently intensify or reduce the 
plate the process was attended with unevenness, patches not re- 
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sponding readily to the intensifier or reducer. This calamity I 
have never met with when I employed formaldehyde or forma- 
line, to harden the film ; but formaline demands’‘a beter washing 
after development than chrome alum, a mere rinse or none being 
sufficient in the latter case ; while if not sufficient washing to get 
out the developer, especially if it be pyro, is not done an indelible 
yellow stain is the consequence. But formaldehyde is an in- 
valuable hardener, and can be employed indefinitely without de- 
terioration, and therefore it is recommended in connection with 
use of cold water during development and with the first washing. 
The plates will stand considerable rough treatment afterwards. I 
would caution against employing it too strong. A dilute solution 
acts as effectually as hardner, whilst if strong the film is some- 
times liable to crack off in portions and leave the glass. One 
drachm to 16 ounces water is about the proper strength. Films 
require a little more care in handling. A small amount of glycer- 
ime should be added to the last wash water, from which they 
should be hung up to dry without rinsing. 

In plantinum printing in hot weather, unless accompanied with 
niuch moisture, there is not demanded much particular attention, 
except in using the developing solution more dilute than in cold 
weather, the chemicals acting much more energetically. The 
developing should be done as soon as possible after printing, 
otherwise there is a tendency to flatness. It is more difficuli to 
secure the velvety black tones in summer ; the inclination is to a 
bluish black, but the weakening of the developer and immediate 
developing after printing will ensure beautiful tones. The aristo 
papers, that is, those of good grade, are not troublesome in hot 
weather, except to keep the solution somewhat colder with the 
aid of ice. In bromide work and albumen printing blistering 
after removal from hypo may be prevented by allowing water to 
fiow gradually in the hypo solution after fixing has been com- 
pleted, until all the hypo is washed out and nothing but water 
remains. They may then be removed to the washing tank with- 
out fear of pustules. A little salt should be added to the water 
a few minutes before removal to the washing tank. I might have 


said, under head of negative treatment, that amateurs should 
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remember that less alkali is needed in development during hot 
weather, and that he should be cautious in its use, if desirous of 
securing the right density, and so not prolong development with 
the risk of pitting the film. 


~ 








HOT WEATHER CARBON PRINTING. 
ERNEST HECKROTH. 


Fae is the time of year when frilling, blisters and reticula- 
tion are added to the trials of the carbon printer, and when 
a little seasonable precaution will greatly reduce the amount of 
trouble which “ Old Sol” seems to take delight in causing us. 
During the winter, with the atmosphere clear, and when there 
is plenty of fresh air, the paper drys harder and more crisp than in 
summer, when the extreme heat always causes more or less damp- 
ness in the air, and the paper, when dry, remains limp. Paper 
when limp has one advantage over hard dried paper, and that is, 
that it will lie flat in the printing frame without extra pressure. 
On the other hand, paper which dries hard and crisp will leave the 
original support with more ease, will adhere to the next support 
better and will develop quicker than paper which dries limp. So, 
of the two ways, we should choose that which possesses the 
greatest advantage, and accordingly our object in summer should 
be to dry the paper just a little harder and crisper than is wont. 
First of all, the drying room should have a free current of air 
with a vent at each end; should be away from wet tanks and 
dishes of water, and should have a little chloride of calcium placed 
in a saucer in the room, to absorb the moisture therein. The 
addition of a little alcohol to the sensitizing solution will help the 
paper to dry at a high temperature ; a little ammonia will keep 
the paper soluble, and some salicylic acid will go a long way to- 
wards preventing reticulation. A very desirable sensitizing 
solution is made up as follows : | 
POURS TIUCIOUEER, 2.0 ocscccrcncsvvecenss 2 ozs. 
a ee ee ere 100 ozs. 
PN 5.4 detenkakeesstes Meyers eerie 
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EE. bs cciktewewtaceiad sewecketVer ss I Oz. 
Ne PO og ova a accdiwinesveceeaned den 100 gfs. 


This solution when in use must, of course, be made cold with 
ice, to prevent the gelatine from dissolving and running in streaks 
from the paper. 

If a print should be over-printed, and must be left in very hot 
water for a long time in order to reduct to proper shade, trouble 
will surely ensue ; therefore in printing—even if a test-print 
must first be made on a small piece of paper—try and give as near 
the correct exposure as possible, so that the developing can be 
done in water not over 112°. The water in which the exposed 
tissue is wetted (before transferring) should also be cool. 

Carbon printing cannot be done with the same reckless haste 
these days as in winter, but with a little extra care it can be done 
just as successfully. 


AN EXCELLENT COPYING PAPER FOR 
ENLARGEMENTS. 


DR. HALLENBECK, 


B ROMIDE paper is, of course, excellent for enlargements, 
but its price is excessive, and one loses much when the 
proper exposure is not hit upon, and to doctor a print is out of 
the question, if time has not been correctly estimated ; besides I 
consider the paper in market too sensitive for ordinary work, 
being better adapted for printing by contact, for which it is ad- 
mirable, though not equal to platinum. 
The following formula for making paper at home at a nominal 


cost may be acceptable to those who are enterprising enough to 
do their own work and not depend for everything on the manufac- 
turer, and complain when they are charged for the labor, which 
charge is just, as the maker cannot be expected to furnish paper, 
and take blame for failures at a little above cost of chemicals. 
Make your own paper—it is not very irksome, and need not inter- 
fere with your other arduous duties. 
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Take a large plate of glass, make it perfectly clean with talc. 
Warm the plate before you pour the emulsion, the plate being 
perfectly level. Take sheets of paper of the best quality, wet 
them in distilled water and drain off well and squeegee down to 
the emulsion gently and dry with moderate heat. After the 
paper is thoroughly hard, cut round the edge and lift carefully 
from the plate. 

The emulsion is made as follows : 


FOR BLACK TONES. 


CE. b's Sas esensenceevenesepaceees’ I5 grms. 
Se UII: og nt ae dives cseceeceee 9 grms. 
We a.¢ +bhed ce eseertedenesebhenenesane 150 cc.m. 
PE NE 6 oe eneabaewaveuresenceenens 2 minims. 


To this 11.2 grammes of silver nitrate, dissolved in 150 cc.m. 
distilled water. The mixture is kept at a temperature of 30° C. 
for thirty minutes or an hour, according to the degree of sensi- 
tiveness required ; allowed to set ; cut up ; washed in the usual 
way ; remelted before pouring on the plate. 

The above plan gives beautiful glossy surface. 

If a matt surface is desired, the paper should be a trifle larger 
than the glass plate, clipped at the corners and turned under the 
edges of the plate and gummed beneath. The emulsion may 
then be applied directly to the paper by means of a glass rod, and 
cried as directed. 


FOR BROWN TONES. 


NN a. ene a Rennes snd ewsbwe ceendveebus 15 grms. 
I I a.6 See ectdocdneeeteus 7.5 grms. 
SR IE a 55 hi incincdes saveiwcan 1.6 grms. 


Dissolved in 150 cc.m. distilled water, to which 2 minims of 
nitric acid C. P. is added. To this add— 
Oo atinnieanennnane seers 11.2 grms. 
sk ade kensaeeeseaseeedexeks 150 cc.m. 
and proceed as above. 


These papers are for enlargements or contact printing, but are 
intended especially for enlargements. 
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The development may be effected with oxalate and iron, but 
ther a clearing bath is necessary. Hydrochinone and Eikonogen 
is preferable, as there is no liability to stain, the paper after de- 
velopment requiring merely a rinse off before fixing in hypo, 
which should not be very strong. 


ENLARGED NEGATIVES. 


if WONDER why those photographers who combine enlarge- 

ment work with their other regular photographic business do 
not have recourse to making enlarged negatives and printing the 
enlarged copy directly therefrom instead of copying from a small 
negative. When one counts the expense of artistic work de- 
manded by a first-class enlargement to make it acceptable to the 
patron, the labor bestowed upon a large negative is not much 
more expensive, and the results obtained are far more desirable ; 
then, if a number of copies are required, as in copying paintings 
or engravings, the cost is greatly less. 

Make a transparency the full size required, either by collodion 
or with gelatine plate, perhaps gelatine is preferable here. All 
the artistic work can be done on this positive and it may be made 
much better than the original. A hard negative can be made soft 
and harmonious and a too flat one may be given pluck and vigor. 
I shall not trouble you here with the method of improving from 
the negative in the reproduction, as Mr. W. H. Rau has described 
his plan in his paper to your journal on the “ Reproduction of 
Negatives’ in the June number. Follow his instructions and 
you cannot fail to succeed. Suppose you want to make a 
vignette head, say from a cabinet. Wipe off all retouching com- 
pletely and set up the negative in the frame, and make the en- 
largment in the camera up to the desired size. Sharp focus, in- 
tensely sharp, is demanded ; give full exposure, and develop with 
a rather diluted developer, and let the image be covered except 
the highest lights, and you will be delighted with a positive rich 
in gradations from the highest light to the deepest shadow. If 
it should need any intensification or a slight reduction, let it be 
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done now. When washed and dried it is ready for the retouch- 
ing. You can see better in this enlarged form where to apply the 
artistic work in deepening the shadows, in giving a touch of de- 
cision here and there or scratching out a too dense spot, and, 
being a positive, you have before your eye the exact appearance 
of the picture, with its correct lights and shades, as it appears in 
the original picture, not the reverse, as in a negative, which might 
confuse even an expert at times. You see exactly a counterfeit 
presentment of the original. Now having the improved, en- 
larged positive, all that is necessary is to make a negative there- 
from. I prefer making the negative in the camera, as thereby 
the retouching on the positive is not discernible, as it might be 
if made by contact. Focus to the size you desire, but do not 
focus too sharply this time, this is to prevent prominence to the 
retouching ; I do not mean to get ‘way out of focus, like the 
fuzzy school. A very slight turn of the focussing screw will ob- 
literate all the touches of the pencil without spoiling the negative. 
Give full exposure, and use a more vigorous development than on 
the positive, as the object is to get a plucky, good printing nega- 
tive. If necessary strengthen, but be careful not to clog up the 
shadows. This negative will not need much retouching ; the 
lights may require a strengthening touch, but the gradations 
ought to have been secyrred on the positive. 

I am indebted for this excellent method to my friend, Mr. 
George Hammer Croughton, who is the originator ; at least he 
was the first to make it public, although he has not always re- 
ceived credit for it. I know of nothing to equal it for reproduc- 
tion of paintings and other high artistic work, and when the car- 
bon process is applied for the resulting prints, it is simply per- 
fection. The work cannot be told, even by experts, from original 
full size pictures. J. B. 
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PRINTING ON SILK. 


To prepare the silk for printing, immerse for a few moments 
in a solution composed as follows : 


PG bec AKA n eed eecerdedeetecenses wes 1000 parts. 
PI, 5 «sane edebesccadedaenneeasnaes 8 parts. 
Pe CA HUEED 5 vnc caccceasncaneosates 5 parts. 
Leen Oe CO, .. ac cccsanesicsnoves 30 parts. 
Allow the silk to dry, then sensitize in the following solution : 
PNG, 6 cccncdacduped deans as wee 120 parts 
PE I. 5. ee ceanesvsmecdentagaans 1000 parts 


Dry and iron the silk ; print as usual with albumen paper, but 
with care in watching the progress of printing, so that in lifting 
the silk from the negative blurred lines do not result. 

When sufficiently printed, wash well in five changes of water, 
and tone in any toning-bath, which, however, must be diluted 
by the additiof of water equal in quantity to tse volume of the 
bath used. M. Schaeffner recommends the subjoined toning- 
bath as specially adapted to this process : 

DIL, «5-55 cd bbe hue eaanwdenion 1000.00 ¢.c. 
RT ns caanuns easeneaawn 0.25 grammes. 
Bicarbonate of Sodium,.............. 2.50 grammes. 

This bath should be prepared several hours before use. The 
silk prints should be kept moving while toning. When toned, 
immerse for a moment in a bath of clear water, and fix in 

Water, 1000 parts. Hyposulphite of Sodium, 100 parts. 
for ten minutes. Wash afterward for a few hours in running 
water, dry in the air, and afterward with an iron press the silk 
prints while they are slightly damp. 

To finish these prints in monochrome or colors, dilute the color 
used in the solution of one part of alum in ten parts of water. 

Here is a formula for sensitizing cotton, silk, or wool fabrics, 
or canvas for painting, so that prints may be made from photo- 
graphic negatives upon them as a guide for decorative work : 

rere err ere 2 grammes. 
ee Ee cae re 250 c.c. 


Whites of two eggs. 
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When dry, sensitize by floating upon a 60 to 70-grain nitrate of 
silver bath. Tone, fix, etc., as usual. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON 
PLATINUM PRINTING. 


L. C. HIGGINS. 


7 HE red color of the image by silver not being pleasing to the 

artistic eye was very soon modified by gold-toning, where- 
by, in the employment of particular agents for neutralizing the 
activity of the gold—borax, lime, acetate soda, carbonates, etc.— 
the color was changed to purple, brown, sepia and black. 

The black tone, for some reason or other (probably because our 
eye has been trained to an appreciation of it in the examination 
of engravings) has always been a favorite, and photographers 
here sought for some method to imitate the engraving tone. 
This may be secured in albumen silver printing, and in the aristo- 
type papers by the so-called aristo-platinum printing and in 
bromide paper, but in silver printing processes it is thought that 
the black tones are produced by sulphur, and doubts arise as to 
their permanency. 

3ut undoubtedly the most beautiful black tones, than which 
nothing can go beyond, are to be had so far only with platinum ; 
and for the perfection of the method of platinum printing, as now 
practiced, we owe almost everything to Mr. W. Willis. 

Many attempts, from the beginning of photography, had been 
made to utilize platinum. As early as 1832 Sir John Herschell 
found that the ferric salts were reduced to the ferrous state by 
the action of light. There are several interesting attempts to use 
platinum for printing recorded in Hunt’s interesting “ Researches 
on Light,” published in 1840, but the only really practical plans 
are those of Mr. Willis, and Pizzighelli. 

Platinum paper may be had ready made, but there is no reason 
why one should not make it just as silver albumen paper is made. 

It requires great care to preserve platinum paper from the 
action of damp atmosphere. It is best kept in tin tubes at one 
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end of which a piece of chloride of calcium is placed, which 
chemical has a strong avidity to absorb moisture from the air. 
The tubes also should be sealed with a rubberband. When the 
calcium chloride becomes moist from imbibation, fresh should 
be supplied ; the water may be driven off from the chloride of 
calcium by heating it to redness. Paper, however, does not keep 
much beyond a month, even when precautions are taken. 

The chief difficulty is in estimating the proper degree of print- 
ing, for the image is not fully printed-out but only partially, the 
impression being a sort of olive color on the yellow ground of the 
platinum paper requires some judgment in determining the point 
at which to stop. If carried too far the print is flat and tame- 
looking, and if not carried far enough, of course lacks detail and 
half-tones. But the eye very soon becomes educated to the 
appreciation of the proper degree. Detail should be visible, but 
- not detail in the high lights. 

One cannot gaze too lovingly or long at the image in the 
frame, but one needs to retire behind the yellow window; but 
then this increases the difficulty in judging. 

Preparation of the platinum paper.— Platinum paper is gener- 
ally bought ready made. The formula for sensitizing is as fol- 


lows : 
PL. 4b BNGR eae katie eda eT Cece ds ae heed 500 cc.m. 
Pee MII, i 6 6 84 e date bh denen cadecsaen 7 grm. 
ee ib. hevtenaiedeeviesekuasededanetan 250 cc.m. 
CE SUR, 4 6 os aecesdesecnccéucesdan I grm. 
Stk bb an ede inne eeu cede ee ceded een’ 6 cc.m. 
Potassium Chloro-platinite, ................ I gr. 


For harsh negatives the quantity of iron-salt is increased, the 
amount of chlorate diminished, and the reverse procedure for 
soft negatives. 

The coating must take place in very feeble light, preferably 
under yellow, but then it is hard to see the color (yellow) of the 
sensitiser. The paper may be fastened to a wooden board the 
same size, a small amount of the sensitizing solution poured ‘on 
the centre and swabbed over with a tuft of cotton worked evenly 
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to the edges with a circular motion—the motion should be light 
and gentle, the object being to secure uniformity. Much care 
is necessary in the drying. As soon as the sheet has been coated 
it should be hung up until the surface moisture has disappeared, 
then dried quickly as possible before a stove or over a gas-burner 
flame, care being taken not to scorch it. The color, by action of 
heat, changes from lemon to a much darker tint. 

A little time (about five minutes) should be allowed to elapse 
between the sensitizing and the drying. If the paper is dried too 
soon after sensitizing the image will wash off in the developer, 
if not dried quickly enough the image will be flat. If the air is 
very dry the surface moisture sometimes will dry too rapidly (in 
a minute or two) but then the atmosphere of the drying-room 
should be made moist by sprinkling the floor with water, or the 
paper may be put in a closet with a pail of water. 

The developing is effected as soon as possible (especially in 
summer time) after the printing. If it is impossible to develop 
immediately on removal from the frame, the prints should be put 
back in the calcium tubes and be attended to as soon as possible. 

The print is developed by taking one end of it in the hand 
and placing the other end upon the solution, pushing the paper 
slowly and evenly over the liquid, the object being to get uniform 
contact of print and developer. If development has not pro- 
ceeded far enough the print may be returned until the detail is 
out and the proper depth reached, when the operation must be 
checked at once by placing the print in a weak acid bath—acetic 
acid or hydrochloric and water (1-50). After remaining in this 
five minutes, remove to a second clearing bath, same strength, 
and if any yellow tinge this bath a third will be necessary. A 
final wash in clear, running water; 15 minutes or a half-dozen 
changes of water is sufficient. The object of the clearing bath 
is to prevent the precipitation of the salts of iron in the fibre of 
the paper. On its complete removal the permanency of the 
platinum print depends. Developing is done in a feeble white 
light. 

The formule for making the ferric oxalate we give you, for the 
constitution of the developer you may ask the inventors of the 
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process ; they call it developing salts. It is oxalate of potassa 
with a percentage of the platinum salt. 

After the exposed print has been twice floated as recommended 
above, it should be held in the hand face upwards and watched 
for the appearance of the half-tones. When these have appeared 
and the granulated look the print had at first has disappeared and 
the shadows have the right intensity, the print should be put im- 
mediately in the acid solutions and moved about. 

Ferric chloride, 32.5 grms 
are dissolved in 400 cc.m water, and when the solution has been 





Formule for making ferric oxalate. 


brought to the boiling point, solution of caustic soda is added 
until it gives with litmus a decided alkaline reaction. About 16 
grms. is necessary of caustic soda. The precipitate is washed 
with hot water, allowed to settle and then decanted until the 
washing water is no longer alkaline. It is now pressed through 
a cloth to get rid of as much of the water as possible, and the 
syrupy mass mixed with about 13 grms. of finely crystalized 
oxalic acid and the mixture left to itself for a few days at a tem- 
perature of not more than 30° C., and protected from light. The 
formation goes on gradually. At first the solution has a pure 
green color, by continued boiling it turns yellowish-green and 
finally greenish-brown. At this last stage filter off the hydrate of 
iron remaining. The amount of ferric oxalate may be estimated 
by evaporating an ounce, heating it to redness with nitrate am- 
monia and weighing the ferrous oxalate which remains. The 
liquid is then diluted with water so that every ounce of it may 
contains 7 grms, of ferric oxalate. Crystalized oxalic acid is then 
added until with the free acid already in the mixture, the acid 
amounts to about 8 per cent. of the ferric oxalate already formed. 
However, if one does not care to make ferric oxalate, the chemist 
will readily supply it. Our object in this paper is merely to in- 
duce you to take up platinum printing. With a little pains, care 
and judgment, you will very soon make work which will delight 
you with its beauty, and you will never again say that you can 
get platinum effect with Aristos, or maintain that bromide paper 
equals the soft, delicate gradations which this process offers for 
the little trouble it requires 
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Obscure Phenomena. 


SOME OBSCURE PHOTOGRAPHIC PHENOMENA. 
W. J. RUSSEL, F.R.S. 


AVING some years ago prepared, for the purpose of spec- 
troscopic examination, several uranium compounds, it be- 
came of interest to make further use of them by repeating some 
of the very important experiments which Becquerel has made 
with these compounds. He has shown that, if the metal or some 
of its salts be placed on a photographic plate in perfect darkness 
and allowed to remain there for some days, the plate becomes 
acted on, the action being rendered evident by the ordinary 
photographic process of development. This action is readily pro- 
duced, and belongs apparently to all the salts of this metal, and 
as Bequerel has shown, to uranous, as well as uranic, salts. 

It is very remarkable that this power belongs also to the salts 
when in solution, and, as the action passes through glass, solu- 
tions of the double chloride or of the nitrate contained in a thin 
glass bottle, when placed on a photographic plate, act readily 
upon it. While speaking of these compounds it may be well to 
record some experiments which have been made to determine 
whether they lost their peculiar activity on being kept in the dark. 

On August toth last, specimens of yellow oxide, recrystallized 
nitrate, and chloride, the latter in solution, were each divided 
into two equal portions, and all placed in similar clean, thin glass 
bottles. One sample of each was then placed in total darkness, 
and the other kept in the light. These samples have from time to 
time been tested by placing them on a photographic plate for a 
week and then developing the plate in the usual manner. Seven 
such examinations have been made at about one month’s interval. 
No very marked difference between the samples in the light and 
the dark has occurred ; on the whole, the samples preserved in 
the dark have proved slightly the most active, and this was de- 
cidedly the case with all three specimens at the last examination 
on March 26th. 

Another experiment was begun a little later with the black 
oxide of uranium, which appears to be one of the most active of 
the uranium compounds. Equal weights of a sample of this body 
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were placed in two similar pill-boxes with a glass bottom ; one 
has been kept in the dark, and the other in the light : after five 
months there was no difference in the effect which they produced 
on the photographic plate. The experiments are being con- 
tinued. 

When repeating these different uranium experiments, and 
using a card painted with the yellow oxide, perforated zinc was 
made use of simply as a screen to show the activity of the uranium 
compound by the density of the picture of the pattern formed ; 
but, in place of obtaining in all instances a negative of the perfor- 
ated zinc, i.e., the action occurring where the plate was exposed, 
and none where covered by the zinc, the reverse took place, and 
the greatest amount of action occurred underneath the zinc. This 
happened over and over again, and even when the experiment 
was varied in different ways, so that the only explanation of the 
action was that the zinc itself must be able to effect a change of 
the same kind as the uranium, at all events to act on a photo- 
graphic plate ; and further experiment with zinc alone proved 
this to be the case ; later on it became known to me that M. Col- 
son had already described this action of zinc, and had also found 
that similar results could be obtained with cadmium and with 
magnesium. He explains this remarkable action as due to vapor 
given off by these metals. 

Both before and after seeing the account of Colson’s work a 
large number of experiments have been made with zinc under 
different conditions and there is no doubt of the ease and cer- 
tainty with which the results can be obtained. The zinc, as Col- 
son states, must be bright ; if well rubbed with coarse sandpaper 
it is most active ; probably this may, to some extent, arise from 
increase of surface ; 1f cleaned with acid or with caustic alkali it 
is not so active, and zinc in its ordinary condition after exposure 
to the air ceases to be active. The salts have also no power of 
acting in this way. 

A polished piece of zinc laid on a highly sensitive photographic 
plate will, under certain conditions, even in four or five hours, so 
act on it that on development a complete picture of the zinc is 


produced, showing the scratches or any ruled lines or faint pat- 
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tern drawn on it ; of, if flaws in the metal exist, they are clearly 
scen. A slight pattern produced on zinc by pressing it on a 
piece of white net, and then rubbing it down with fine emery or 
sand paper, will give a picture in which the pattern is very evi- 
dent. In fact, such a pattern forms a very satisfactory test of this 
action of the zinc. Very slight alterations of the surface are 
shown in the picture. Absolute contact of metal and plate is not 
necessary. 

If screens of different thicknesses of any inactive substance be 
interposed between plate and metal, thus preventing contact, the 
action still occurs ; if the screen be very thin, a picture of the 
zine surface is still obtained, but, if thicker, only a dark, cloudy 
patch is formed. Still further, if a thick piece of glass tubing an 
inch long be placed on a photographic plate, and the upper end 
covered with a piece of polished zinc, in a week to a fortnight dis- 
tinct action will be found to have taken place below the zinc. 

Since the action, then, is not one of mere contact, the next 
point was to ascertain whether it would be transmitted through 
different solid or liquid media. Glass, even of the thinnest kind, 
was found to stop the action, but many other substances allow of 
its transmission. For instance, the action takes place readily 
through celluloid, sheet gelatine, gutta-percha tissue, collodion, 
vegetable parchment, real parchment, goldbeaters’ skin, tracing 
paper, and, no doubt, many other bodies. With all these bodies 
experiments have been made by placing the medium first in con- 
tact with the zinc and the photographic plate, then by introducing 
a screen so as to prevent the medium from touching the zinc, 
and then placing a second screen so that neither zinc nor plate 
were in contact with the medium. The screens were made of 
different materials, most commonly of either white cardboard or 
sheet india rubber, and of different thicknesses. 

The details of each experiment need not be here described ; 
but the general results obtained are that with thin sheet gelatine, 
either red, green, or blue, when laid on the zinc, the action readily 
passes through, and a good, clear picture of the surface of the 
zinc is obtained, and even with two sheets of gelatine a similar 


efiect is produced. With thick sheet gelatine’ interposed the 
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action on the plate still takes place, but, of course, the exposure 
must be longer. Warm solutions of gelatine were painted on 
polished zinc and allowed to harden; the action took place 
through such layers as readily as through the films. With 
screens used as before described, to prevent contact, the gelatine 
still allowed the action to take place through it. 

Thin sheets of celluloid about 0.28 mm. in thickness allowed 
the action to take place through them, and sheets 0.81 mm. in 
thickness also allowed the action to be transmitted. Again, 
gutta-percha tissue was found to act in the same kind of way as 
the gelatine and celluloid. The other media experimented with, 
although possibly not so uniform and continuous in structure as 
the foregoing, also allow this action to be transmitted to them. 

Goldbeater’s skin and tracing paper both allow the action 
readily to pass through, and pictures of the zine are readily ob- 
tained. If either of these bodies be placed between a piece of 
perforated zinc and the plate, the perforations are very distinctly 
shown, or, if they be placed between a double screen, with cor- 
responding holes cut, a picture of the holes is readily obtained. 

Both vegetable and real parchment are also transparent to this 
action, but not so much so as the previously mentioned sub- 
stances ; the vegetable parchment is more transparent than real 
parchment. When in contact with the zinc, a picture of the 
zine surface is obtained, but this is somewhat modified by the 
substance of the parcment. 

If different kinds of ordinary papers, such as writing and draw- 
ing paper, be interposed between polished zinc and a photo- 
graphic plate, interesting results are obtained ; for the pictures 
formed show clearly the structure of the papers, and also show 
that papers have very different powers of transmitting this action. 

Certain writing papers are quite opaque to the action ; with 
others, pictures of the structure and the water mark are easily 
obtained. The painting a paper with India ink does not destroy 
its transparency. And obviously pictures of bodies, such as 
skeleton leaves or dried flowers, etc., are easily obtained in this 
way. 

A mere difference of color does not appear to alter the absorp- 
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tive power of a medium ; at least, this is the case with gelatine. 
The thin sheets of gelatine, whether red, green, or blue, have no 
difference in their absorptive power, and, when gelatine, colored 
with analine dyes, is painted on polished zinc, the color does not 
affect the amount of action which takes place. The same thing 
happens if demy paper be painted with different colored solutions 
of gelatine. With ordinary pigments different results are ob- 
tained, but these results need not be discussed on the present 
occasion.—* The Optician and Photographic Trades Review.” 


INDIRECT METHOD FOR REPRODUCTION OF 
COLOR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DR. J. M. EDER, VIENNA. 


HE mixture of two pigments gives entirely different results 
from the mixture of the colors of the same name of the 
spectrum. The pigments which owe their color to reflected light 
do not correspond at all to the simple primary colors. Colored 
glass or films likewise do not represent the integrity of the spec- 
trum color after which they are named. 

These facts are to be borne in mind in the consideration of what 
follows. Let us take, for instance, the absorption spectra of in- 
digo and of picric acid. We shall employ glass plates coated 
with gelatine films stained for the indigo with sulphate of indigo, 
which gives a very intense color, and stained for the yellow with 
picric acid, which is intensely yellow. If we place the blue 
stained screen before the spectrascope we shall perceive that the 
red, orange and yellow are absorbed, whilst the blue and violet 
are transmitted. On placing the picric acid stained film before 
the apparatus we note the absorption of some of the red and the 
blue, and the violet entirely; the orange-red, yellow and green 
being transmitted. 

If the blue and yellow screens are superimposed, only more 
green light is transmitted, because a part of the color-rays are 
absorbed by the blue screen and a part by the yellow screen, the 
result being the transmission of the green. ; 
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Every child who has played with paints knows that the mixture 
of yellow and blue produces green, but the conclusion reached, 
that the mixing is the cause of the green, is erroneous. That such 
is not the case is easily shown by analysis by the spectroscope. 
The truth is (say, for instance, we have chrome yellow an 
Prussian blue) the green really is present in the individual colors 
before they are mixed ; the mixture causes it to manifest itself, 
the other component colors being neutralized by absorption. 

It is exceedingly difficult to color glass of a suitable tint to 
approximate the subjective effects by superposition correspond- 
ing to the Young-Helmholz fundamental color areas of the eye : 
red, green, and blue-violet. 

Let us superimpose two glasses, one coated with eosin col- 
lodion and the other made by fusing the glass with chromate of 
copper; and let us allow pure white light to pass through them 
and the result will be a beautiful golden yellow color. Accord- 
ing to the old doctrine we learned in school of complimentary 
colors, we shall find it hard to explain this phenomenon, but it is 
clear enough by spectrum analysis. The eosin absorbs green and 
allows red, yellow, blue and violet to pass through. The chro- 
mate of copper glass on the other hand, absorbs red, orange-red 
and blue-violet, and allows yellow and green as well as blue-green 
to pass through. The union of the two absorptions of the 
colored media is red, orange, green, blue and violet, so that only 
more of the yellow of the spectrum is secured. 

The employment of the three pigments, red, green and blue- 
violet makes it very difficult to represent the seven primary 
colors. Glass stained with these colors yield far better results. 

Hering believes there are four primary colors: red, green, 
yellow and blue, and the truth is with these colors it is easier to 
represent the colors necessary for the three-color system of 
printing. In practice, red, yellow and blue are employed. 

Hubl (“ Photo Correspondenz,” 1893) gives the following 
graphic scheme of the absorption of the three pigments, yellow, 
blue and red. 
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From this cut we see that much of the three colors absorbs 
another color area, and that all three together absorb the entire 
spectrum, and we have the absence of color or black. , 

If all three colors, red, yellow and blue, are superimposed 
(colored films) the resulting color is grey. Where the yellow and 
red come together we have orange ; from blue and yellow, green; 
but this mixed green is not brilliant. The need of bright, bril- 
liant yellow is, therefore, compensated for by the mixture of the 
fundamental colors, red, green and blue-violet. 

With red, yellow and blue it is possible to secure pretty good 
variations in color. 

Now the question arises, How is the photographic plate for the 
three-color process obtained ? 

The solution of the dominating color in the copy is obtained 
by the so-called color filter ; that is, the employment of colored 
screens which transmit only special rays. This screen is placed 
before the photographic objective, and secures thereby the hold- 
ing back of certain colors so that only the minimum amount is 
able to penetrate. Similar results may be obtained by illumina- 
tion of the colored originals by colored lights. For instance, if 
we illuminate a color-scale with yellow light, only those colors 
will be brilliantly illuminated which have yellow in their consti- 
tution, that is, reflect this particular light. Thus, if we use a 
sodium flame, we have the yellows, reds, orange as well as green, 
more or less bright according to the amount of spectrum yellow 
the pigments contain. In like manner we may filter out any 
special color by using the proper.kind of screen. If we regard, 
for instance, a pure chrome yellow surface by white daylight and 
subjected to the analysis by the spectrascope, we find that it con- 
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tains not only spectrum yellow, but also some red, orange, green 
and blue-green, all the other spectral colors being absorbed by 
the white light. The yellow preponderating, though association 
with the other colors give us the impression of a uniform yellow 
light, although, as we have seen, it is quite a complicated color 
which the eye receives. 

Prussian blue, which, in painting as well as in the technical arts, 
appears to us as a semi-transparent blue, is composed of a mix- 
ture of blue-violet, green and yellow-green together with the pre- 
dominating blue. We say Prussian blue reflects blue, violet- 
blue, green, yellow-green, and absorbs red, orange and yellow 
and the ultra violet. 

If we place a film of blue pigment over a film of chrome 
yellow, not all the colors reflected from the yellow pigment reach 
the eye ; they are absorbed by the film of blue. The red, orange, 
yellow are abstracted by the blue, and the result of the visual im- 
pression is green containing both blue-green and yellow-green. 

The case is analogous in the mingling of blue and yellow pig- 
ments, a green resulting because the chrome hinders a part of 
the color reflection by absorption, the blue, another portion of 
color, keeps back, and only that portion of color is reflected to our 
eye which is not retained by both the pigments, hence the re- 
flection of the green rays. 

The water-color painter and oil painter have to take into con- 
sideration these facts to produce the required effect. They are 
well aware that every superimposed color takes away certain por-, 
tions of color from the underlying tint, corresponding to its par- 
ticular absorption properties. 

These principles must be constantly borne in mind also by the 
printer of reproductions by the three-color process, else he will 
be constantly falling into error and will be unpleasantly surprised 
at the strange combinations resulting. Where red and yellow 
fall together all the varieties of orange arise, yellow and blue give 
rise to the variations of green, and red and blue to the gradations 
of violet tones. In this way all the rich gradations of a poly- 
chrome picture may be reproduced. The great desideratum for 
securing accuracy in the representation of the original colors is 
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to find the three colors which in their special tone, by combina- 
tion, shall be able to reproduce the varieties of tints. Unfortu- 
nately the brilliant tar-colors are not sufficiently permanent, 
fading under the influence of light, and the majority of pigments, 
when examined spectroscopically, are found to be impure and 
turbid. 

Three differently colored positives are superimposed, and the 
three-image impression is projected upon the screen. Here 
three slides are produced by proper filtration through special 
screens and are made upon flexible films and placed one over the 
other upon a glass support, care being taken that the different 
parts properly register.—“‘ Wiener Photo Blaetter.” 


A New Developer._M. M. Lumiére and Seyewitz have made 
diamidoresorcine hydrochlorate by the action of sodium nitrite and hy- 
drochloric acid on resorcine, and they find that this is a powerful develop- 
ing agent without alkali. From many experiments they find that a nor- 
mal developer is: 


Diamidoresorcine hydrochlorate .................. I part. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) ...................6. 3 parts. 
MEE «cama cnwadkies viet eine ase aes yaar rene 100 parts. 


By increasing the quantity of diamidorescine the images become less and 
less vigorous, and the developer does not act so vigorously. The same 
occurs when it is decreased. Increase of the sulphite increases the ac- 
tivity of the developer till ten per cent. has been used, and beyond this 
point there seems no increase, and fog is caused. The addition of an 
alkali, such as carbonate of soda, also increases the rapidity of develop- 
ment, but, if more than 8 parts of a ten per cent. solution of soda be 
added, fog is caused. Acids retard development, and, tf added in suffi- 
cient quantity, entirely stop it, but they do not allow one to correct over- 
exposure. Bromides act very energetically, and the addition of 1 part 
of a ten per cent. solution to 100 parts of developer produces instantly a 
marked effect. The solution keeps fairly well. This new reducing agent 
is very similar to amidol in its action, but is far more sensitive to the in- 
fluence of bromides, and it is readily soluble in water, gives very soft re- 
sults, with harmonious gradations in the half-tones.—British Journal of 
Photography. 
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ZINC ENAMEL PROCESS. 
COUNT VITTORIO TURATI, MILAN. 


FTER the American Enamel Process had attained the popu- 

larity it so deserved, and had been worked out upon copper 

in its various modifications (fish glue, Cologne glue, metagelatine, 

etc.), many experimental attempts were made to employ zinc as 
a substitute on account of its cheapness. 

But in the application of zinc the principal obstacle found was 
the change in the structure of this metal to the crystaline form at 
a temperature necessary for burning-in the glue-picture, and only 
indifferent results were obtained in the etching. To overcome 
this obstacle it was necessary to either produce the enamel film 
at a lower temperature or to find out a modification of the etching 
process capable of etching the zinc in its changed condition. In 
both directions a number of experiments were made. 

3esides the published enamel process, the so-called cold- 
enamel processes were advertised for sale from various quarters ; 
but despite the public puffing of these methods, no one seems to 
have taken up with them in practice, it being found impossible 
by any cold method to attain to any power of resistance of the 
burnt-in glue enamel film. 

The first publication concerning the enamel process on zinc, 
and its difficulties, was made in 1893, by Wilkinow, and W. 
Secker, in 1894 (Eders Jahrbuch, 1894.) 

Husnik (“Photo Notiz,” 1894, p. 164), recommended subjecting 
the zinc to a preliminary etching, with nitric acid 1 part, alum 1 
part, water 20 parts. The plate was then prepared as usual with 
chromated glue, the image colored with an alcoholic solution of 
some coloring matter, and etched after the burning-in. 

Another proposition was as follows : A colored shellac solution 
(in chloroform and benzole) is poured upon the copy, and after 
ten minutes washing, developed with a cotton wad. Husnik 
makes the remark that the heating of the zinc is here avoided, but 
the etching is coarser. 


Concerning the action of colored resinous solutions, informa- 
tion is given in detail further on. 
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Liesegang recommends a somewhat round-about variation of 
the etching process, but the desideratum is to find a method to 
expedite the etching rather than to prolong it. Another process 
recommends the employment of chrome alum, but differs in no 
other respect from the copper process. 

“The Photogram ” (1894, July) treats of the zinc enamel pro- 
cess, but does not communicate much that is new. It attributes 
failure to the presence of lead in the zinc. 


“The Photographische Correspondenz” (1895, pp. 57-106) 
publishes an article on zinc enamel, but without any special 
technical information. 

An entirely new idea is described in “ Anthony’s Bulletin,” 
(1895), by Macfarlane Anderson, in which resin is saponified and 
the acqueous solution neutralized. He mixes some of this with 
the fish glue preparation, and it is said to need only a weak heat 
to produce a resinous resist. 

Hyslop describes a similar method, making use of a very fine 
resinous emulsion. 

However excellent all the processes may seem at first glance, 
they have little practical value, as the author has proved by re- 
peated experiments. He has succeeded even with pure chro- 
mated resin-soap in obtaining an image that fluxed with gentle 
heat and offered a complete protection from attack of acid. 

Colin Campbell (“ British Journal Almanac,” 1895) recom- 
mends instead of fish glue (which requires too great a degree of 
heat, thereby modifying the structure of the zinc) other sub- 
stances which give good enamel with much lower temperature 
as, for instance, sea weed (Fucus and Tangarten). 

H. Miller published in “ Photo Correspondenz,” 1895, his ex- 
periments in this direction, using Carageen moss with good 
effect. 

G. Fritz (“ Photo Correspondenz ’ 


" 


) published in a paper read 
before the Vienna Photographic Society, 1895, his experiments 
in zinc enamel. The only novelty he presents is the increased 
amount of water he employs—z25 per cent. more than in the 
copper process—on account of the greater porosity of the zinc. 
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In the burning-in he does not exceed 150° C., at which point the 
coloring matter disappears and the film turns yellow. 

At this temperature, however, no enamel is produced, inas- 
much as the enamel of the fish glue requires 280° C. The film 
then turns chocolate brown in color. For this reason a modi- 
fication of the etching process is also demanded. Five grammes 
of nitric acid and 400 grs. alcohol. Forty per cent. is used for 
the biting, three to five minutes being necessary, according to 
the character of the image. The plate is immersed in a two or 
three per cent. aqueous etching bath and finally treated for two or 
three minutes to the first alcohol and nitric acid bath. 

The operation requires from 40 to 50 minutes, and is said to 
give excellent results. The alcohol plays the part of protective 
agent to the glue, which is easily attacked by the aqueous etch- 
ing bath (The same process is described in “ 
tin,” 1895, p. 336.) 

July, 1895, Otto Muller, in “ Photo Correspondenz,” gives his 
experience with the zinc. His preparation is the same described 
above, only Muller takes fresh albumen instead of dried. The 
development is effected after treatment with stained solution of 
resin in chloroform and benzole. This resin solution, which we 
have noticed in the process described by Husnik, serves the pur- 
pose of forming upon the glue copy a resinous surface which 
permits the permeating of the watery developer, thereby washing 
out the coloring matter in its passage through the resinous film. 
The unexposed portions of the glue swell up, and breaks up the 
super-imposed layer of resin which has begun to decompose, and 
regularly dissolved out by the developing water. Gentle rub- 
bing with cotton accelerates the operation. 


Anthony’s Bulle- 


The completely developed image consists of insoluble glue 
with superimposed resin, and is, by aid of gentle heat (melting 
point of the resin) united to a resisting skeleton). 

As far as the author’s knowledge extends, the application of 
such resinous color solutions was first published by E. Vallot 
(American Annual of Photography, 1893). He made use of an 
etherial solution of asphalt and methyl-violet. But the process 
is considerable older than 1893, having been employed by the 
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writer, but not published (albumen bitumen), and, indeed, in 
connection with the ordinary chromated albumen copy process 
on zinc. It is not easy to determine accurately the proportions 
of the solution, the following solution, however, gives excellent 
results : 3 grammes methyl-violet, 10 grammes Syrian asphalt, 
dissolved in 200 cc.m. chloroform ; to this is added gradually 
400 cc.m. benzole absolutely free from water by aid of chloride 
calcium. The solution is let stand 48 hours, filtered, and the 
evaporated chloroform supplied with about 25 cc.m. new. 

If the directions are accurately followed a solution is obtained 
which flows finely, forms no striz, and dries down to a beautiful 
glossy homogeneous surface. 

Summing up the variations of these processes we have : 

1. Alteration of the zinc surface by preliminary etching. The 
plate is roughened to make the preparation attach itself. 

2. Hardening of the emulsion film by incorporation of the 
resinous substance. These are either added to the preparation 
or applied as a film after the copying asa film. In both cases the 
hardening is effected by gentle heat (melting point of the resin). 

3. Hardening of the glue film by tanning. Application of 
chrome alum, tannin, formalin, alcohol, etc., partly in the 
coating preparation, partly also in the acid. Variations of this 
kind have been tested by the author in greater part, and they are 
satisfying alone, but render other modifications of the process 
indispensable. 

4. Employment of substances more easily influenced by the 
enameling. Sea weed and fuci which permit the enameling at 
a lower temperature. 

5. Modification of the etching process. The employment of 
etching methods which do not too energetically attack the 
slightly enameled glue, and methods of etching which will 
smoothly etch the altered crystaline zinc (in high temperature 
enameling). 

In the course of the years 1895 and 1806 further investigations 
in the zinc process were made. 

The writer has already pointed out that the principal advan- 
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tage of the enamel process (wealth of half-tones) depends upon 
the appearance of the etching similar to the photogravure cliche, 
and the employment of copper itself.as an especially suitable 
metal for etching purposes. 

Recent studies show that likewise on the zinc the same ad- 
vantages may be secured. The results here mentioned are all 
based upon the modification of the etching process. 

A zine print is burnt-in till it acquires an intense chocolate- 
brown color, and is then treated with a dilute chromic acid solu- 
tion, which has an oxidizing and weak solvent action on the zinc. 
The basic zinc salt containing water formed secondarily in the 
little pits, affords, by its insolubility, the position of specific im- 
portance to the process. 

If one takes the plate out of the chromic acid bath, it shows 
little action of the etching. If it is now immersed in a nitric acid 








bath, the depth of the etching is apparent at once owing to the 
solubility of the zinc salt. If necessary this process may be re- 
peated several times, but with practice one etching will be found 
sufficient. 

To obtain a clear impression of the nature of this process, 
imagine in place of the zinc a crystalline, soluble cake of salt 
(fig. 1) on one portion of the smooth surface of which water is 
allowed to act. 

The water will dissolve, first of all, the smallest crystal masses, 
and penetrating the interstices between the coarser crystals, the 
surfaces of which it merely’ dissolves and washes out, forming 
an irregular, rough crystalline cavity (fig. 2). 
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If the action of the water is retarded by the addition of colloid 
bodies such as gum, dexterine, etc., and also made turbid, form- 
ing a deposit during the solvent action, the fine passages will be 
filled up and the solvent action will proceed more gently and 








more within control, the crystal terminals thereby having time to 
dissolve before the clefts or crevices open too far. The hollow 
so formed will be different, rounder and smoother than when 
water alone is employed as solvent (fig. 3). 

Having by such a method obtained a clear idea of the cause of 
the so-called rough etching, it was possible to work out a modi- 





fication of the ordinary process with nitric acid ; that is to sav 
a means must be determined of converting the process to a mucii- 
agenous precipitating process. This may be effected easily by 
adding gum, etc. to the etching fluid. Precipitate (Schlamm) 
may be produced in various ways (chemical as well as mechani- 
cal). The addition of various substances to the etching bath will 
produce a fine sediment during the etching, so that the valleys 
ofthe crystalline mass may be choked up and the points or sum- 
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mits of the zinc crystals uniformly dissolved away so that the 
etching process goes on smoothly and uniformly to the full 
depth. ;, 

An idea of this may be had by heating smoothly polished zinc 
nearly to the melting point, allowing it to cool, and then sub- 
mitting it to the action of different acids. By the use of weak 
chromic acid one obtains an etching, whilst at the same time tlie 
surface is covered with precipitate of yellowish-brown basic 





chromate of zinc. On wiping this precipitate away the etching 


ground is found to be quite smooth. 

With ordinary nitric acid a rough, coarse ground is etched. 
On the other hand a beautiful, smooth surface is obtained by the 
slimy precipitation nitric acid method. 

Figures 4 and 5 show microscopic enlargements ; one a rough, 
the other a smooth etched zincplate. The illustrations show the 
finished results in both cases.—Photographische Correspondentz. 

The following cuts exhibit the great advantage secured by the 
employment of the Etching bath of V. Turati over the ordinary 
-method. 








Zinc Enamel Process. 























Autotype. Hot Enamel Process. Nitric Acid Etching Bath, 15 minutes. 
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Autotype. Hot Enamel Zinc Method. V. Turati's plan, 3 minutes. 
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OPTICAL EFFECTS OF INTENSIFICATION. 


CHAPMAN JONES, F.I.C., F:C.S., etc. 


N January, 1888, I published my first communication dealing 
with the mercury and ferrous oxalate method of intensifica- 
tion, pointing out its advantages. In January, 1890, in a paper 
read before this society, I dealt further with this and the sodium 
sulphite methods of intensifications. In January, 1893, I com- 
municated to this society further details referring especially to 
the chemistry of various methods of mercurial intensification, and 
at the end of the same year these matters were more fully dealt 
with from a chemical point of view in a paper read before the 
Society of Chemical Industry. In April, 1894, before the Society 
of Arts, I referred, among other subjects, to the revival of the old 
suggestion to use an alkaline developer instead of ferrous oxalate 
to follow the mercuric chloride, and showed that such a method 
was quite unreliable. I have now the honor of laying before the 
society the results of an investigation into the optical effects o1 
the ferrous oxalate and some of the other common methods of 
mercurial intensification, and it is satisfactory to be able to say 
that these results fully confirm the inferences that I had based 
upon the examination of the chemistry of these processes. In 
some cases indeed they go further, and more emphatically show 
that the ferrous oxalate method is the only kind of mercurial in- 
tensification that does not by its very nature give irregular 
effects. 

The results that I have examined optically have reference to the 
treatment of the bleached image with (1) ferrous oxalate ; (2) 
ammonia ; (3) silver potassium cyanide ; (4) sodium sulphite. 
The nature of these results, taken in conjunction with the chemi- 
cal details already published, leaves practically no room for doubt 
as to the effects of the other rarely used reagents, so that I did not 
consider that it would be worth the expenditure of the further 
time that would have been necessary to include these in this 
present work. 

Ferrous Oxalate-——As the chemical effect of ferrous oxalate 


upon the bleached image is perfectly straightforward, simple and 
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regular, merely removing the chlorine from the double chloride 
of mercury and silver and leaving the metals, I expected that the 
optical effect would be regular also, and endeavored to determine 
its proportion. Messrs. Hurter and Driffield have shown that it 
is the opacity logarithms that must be regarded in such cases 
and not either the simple opacity or the transparency. I sought 
therefore to discover the figure that the opacity logarithms 
should be multiplied by to give the opacity logarithms of the 
plate after intensification. In the experiments I used plates of 
different speeds by two makers whose plates are very different 
in character, and also lantern plates of a slow kind. The original 
negatives were developed with pyro and soda, metol, and ferrous 
oxalate, and I deemed this a sufficient variety of conditions to 
justify my generalizations. 
The following table shows my results : 





Including all experiments. | Select series of experiments. 
Treatment. No. of Average | No. of Average 
experiments. multiplier. experiments. multiplier. 
Os yas 2 So 87 1.46 | 56 1.43 
_ eee -| 45 1.59 31 1.47 
a ee a hae 4 1.45 
oo 136 1.50 | gI 1.445 


The experiments excluded from the figures of the last two 
columns are not excluded merely because thy are discrepant, but 
because for one reason or another they are not as reliable as the 
rest. Some of the excluded figures agree excellently with the 
average, but an unreliable series was of course rejected entirely. 
The reasons why some were deemed unreliable were the use of 
very slight deposits in which the liability to error of measure- 
ments was of necessity large, and the want of sufficient care in 
some of the earlier experiments in the development and wash- 
ing. Indeed one or two experiments were done rather as a pre- 
liminary trial than as a serious attempt to determine the multi- 
plier. The second and third treatments mean that the plate had 
already been intensified once or twice before. 
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The agreement of the opacity logarithms calculated by means 
of this multiplier, and those obtained by experiment, is shown in 
the examples given below. 





I 2. Calculated.|; 3. Calculated. 4. Calculated. 
One Two Three 
Original | treat- 1x1.45. | treat- 2x1I.45 Ix1.45? | treat- 3x 1.45 1Ix1.45° 
| ment. | ments. ments. 
-14 23 2 | «3 333 .294 44 .464 427 
-24 -34 -348 | .50 -493 -504 +70 -725 -732 
.44 .60 .638 | .90 .87 -924 1.33 1.32 1.34 
-76 1.04 1.10 | 1.60 I.51 1.60 #63 2.39 2.32 
1.06 1.49 1°44 | 2.44 2.16 2.23 a 
1.30 1.89 1.88 | 2.95 2.74 2.73 1.45? = 2.10 
, 1.46 2.15 2.12 i298 6383 3-07 1.453 = 3.05 
155 | 2.30 2.25 | 353 3-34 3-26 


This was a plate of ordinary rapidity developed with ferrous 
oxalate. Each exposure was double the preceding one. 

The following was a lantern plate developed with pyro and 
sodium carbonate, and then washed two or three times in dilute 
caustic soda solution to get rid of a little staining matter in the 
plate that was present in spite of the presence of the usual amount 
of sulphite in the developer. 


z. 2 Calculated. | 3 Calculated. 


Original. | One treatment. I x 1.45 Two treatments. 2x 1.45 Ix 1.45? 


.07 10 -IOI 15 145 -147 
12 27 -174 +23 -246 .252 
.26 .37 377, 54 -536 546 
-54 .82 -783 1.17 I 189 1.13 
81 1.27 1.175 | 1.84 1.842 I 70 


The densest original square on this plate is of a marked yellow 
color, it is probable therefore that the opacity logarithm as esti- 
mated is too low, and does not fairly represent the amount of 
silver present. The calculated figures founded on this observa- 
tion are both low, but an exact agreement appears as soon as the 
yellow color has gone, for the figure obtained experimentally for 
the second treatment exactly agrees with that calculated from 
the result of the first treatment. 
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It is, of course, possible to calculate the original condition of 
the plate from the results obtained after intensification. The 
figures are all opacity logarithms. 


Result of one intensifi- Result of two intensifi- 
Original as measured. cation divided by cations divided by 

1.45. 2.45". 
.O7 .069 .O71 
12 117 110 
-26 -255 -257 
54 -565 ; “557 
8 .876 .876 


The low figure obtained by measurement for the most dense 
square is here very marked. It is worth noting that the higher 
figure obtained from the intensification results gives a more even 
curve when the results are plotted, and this is additional evidence 


sey ide] Lado 





1 Original 4 FeOx. Throe times. 7. AgKCys Longer. 
2. FeOs. Once. 5 AmOI. Stronger 8. AgkCy. Shorter. 
3 FeOs. Twice 6. AmOI. Weaker 9. NSO, 


(The Optual Effects of Intense fcation, by Ch span fenes, F.C, FOS. ete.) 
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of its correctness. This method of intensification is thus likely 
to prove useful in getting at the real value of silver deposits that 
are not black. 

There appears to be another reason why the densest part is 
sometimes inclined to be abnormally dense after intensification. 
It is a well known fact that partially reduced silver chloride is 
very dark in color. But on the other hand the white double 
chloride of silver and mercury is much more transparent than the 
metallic silver it is produced from. 

When therefore the ferrous oxalate acts upon the bleache« 
image it is probable that the density increased gradually to a 
point beyond the final density, because of the incompletely re- 
duced silver chloride, and then diminishes in density till reduction 
is complete. I have obtained actual evidence that favors this 
supposition, but it is difficult to prove it, because many experi- 
ments may be made without happening to catch the plate at the 
exact stage when the density is excessive. When a solution of- 
mercuric chloride is applied to a negative the first effect is a quite 
distinct darkening, and this is followed after a little by the bleach- 
ing. Obviously at first the chloride and the metal are both pres- 
ent. The partially reduced salts of silver that Carey Lea calls 
photo-salts have great depth of color. These facts confirm the 
supposition that metallic silver and silver chloride together in cez- 
tain proportions are more opaque than the whole of the silver ia 
the metallic form would be. If, therefore, the action of the 
ferrous oxalate is stopped immediately the image is blackened 
through, there is not unlikely to be an incomplete action in the 
densest part and consequently an excessive density. This acci- 
dent appears to occur but rarely, and the way to avoid it is 
obvious. An jncomplete washing away of the excess of mer- 
curic chloride leads to a retardation of the action of the ferrous 
oxalate, and so favors the occurrence of this error. 

To get exact results by intensification it is obvious that the 
negative must be free from the dark-colored products of the 
oxidation of the developer. The image should be of pure silver. 
The effect upon the result of a mixed or impure image cannot be 


predicted except in the most general terms. Acid liquids will fix 
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the coloring matter and lighten its color, while alkaline liquids 
will darken it and tend to dissolve and remove it. Ordinary hard 
water behaves as a weakly alkaline liquid because of the car- 
bonate of lime that it contains. The best “ clearing solution ”’ 
that I know of, and I know it is a good one, is a weak solution of 
caustic soda. It must be weak enough not to injuriously affect 
the gelatine. Practically I find that about five drops of a ten 
per cent. solution to each ounce of water generally works well. 
The plate should be soaked in the solution for two or three 
minutes, and if the liquid darkens a fresh quantity is used. This 
is repeated until the solution ceases to become colored, and the 
negative is then well washed. 

The only other precaution that appears to be worth mention- 
ing that tends to the getting of exact results, is the soaking for 
two or three minutes in hydrochloric acid, about one to sixty 
of water, before applying the mercuric chloride. The mercuric 
chloride is of course itself acidified as usual. It is necessary to 
get quite rid of alkalinity before the mercury solution is applied, 
otherwise mercury compounds will be deposited in the film. 

A microscopical examination of the results of intensification 
hardly leaves room for doubt that the increased opacity is due at 
least partly to an enlargement of the particles, though it is diffi- 
cult to prove this by measurement as they are of such various 
sizes in the same plate. Taking the specific gravities of mercury 
and silver as 13.5 and 1.05 respectively, and the bulks of equal 
weights as inversely proportional to the specific gravities, and 
multiplying these bulks by the weights involved, we find an in- 
crease in bulk of each particle of silver in the proportion of 2 to 5 
by this process of intensification, assuming that the mercury and 
silver associate themselves together without change of bulk. 
Taking the square of the cube roots of these figures to get the 
sectional areas, we get a ratio of I to 1.84. The ratio found by 
experiment is, as above stated, as 1 to 1.45. But the calculated 
figure is based on the assumption that the mercury and silver 
combine without alteration in their bulks, and it is stated on good ° 
authority that there is considerable contraction in volume when 
these two metals combine. I hope to determine the specific 
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gravity of the amalgam to see whether the experimental figure 
agrees with that obtained by calculation on the assumption that 
the effect is due to a simple increase in the size of the particles. 

Ammonia.—I have not yet worked out the exact chemical 
changes that take place when ammonia is used to blacken the 
whitened image, but I have certainly proved that the change is 
not uniform. This want of uniformity is amply confirmed by 
the optical method of examination. The following table shows 
the multiplier? of the opacity logarithms obtained in four series of 
experiments, the opacity logarithms of the original plates rang- 
ing from .14 to 1.49. 


Same strength of dilute {I minute . . . I.0 1.0 1.0 1.23 1.33 1.62 1.68 1 62 
ammonia \15 minutes . . 1.0 1.0 107 1.24 1.33 1.46 1.43 1.37 
Same time of applica-f weak .. . . 1.0 1.33 1.38 1.35 1.46 148 1.53 1.54 
tion. (strong . . . . 10 1.0 1.04 1.21 1.30 1.35 1.39 1.40 


The figures show unmistakably that the action is uncertain, 
that there is a reducing or thinning action as well an an intensi- 
fication, and that this thinning of the image increases as the time 
of application, or the strength of the ammonia increases. I 
pointed out many years ago that a reducing or thinning action 
of this direct character could not be proportional in its effects, 
and this was afterwards confirmed by Messrs. Hurter and 
Driffield. An intensifier that reduces as well as intensifies is 
generally called “clean working,’ but such cleanliness is no 
recommendation in negatives of half-tone subjects, especially as 
one can never know how much of it he is going to get. 

Silver Potassium Cyanide.—This is another “ clean working ” 
reagent and consequently uncertain and uncontrollable. It is 
obvious from the following figures (multipliers of the opacity 
logarithms) that prolonging its action tends to reduce the density, 
but the same effect is not reproducible except by accident. The 
effect is irregular and the chemical changes that take place and 
have already been described make it impossible to hope that it 
can ever be otherwise. It may be added that the images result- 
ing from the use of this reagent, and also from ammonia are liab!e 
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to subsequent change. Probably they never remain without 


change. 

Treatment. 
.. ener yes 08. 2.06 648 t40 6.90 £1.98 873 B78 
pS ee a eee 1.00 1.17. 1.32 1.34 1.40 1.44 1.41 1.42 
DUE 6 6 ke 1.43 1.70 1.72 41.77 1.91 2.06 2.16 204 
eee ee 1.43 1.65 1.65 1.68 1.56 1.76 1.79 1.77 


Messrs. Hurter and Driffield in their original paper read be- 
fore the Society of Chemical Industry in May, 1890, describe the 
results of two experiments with this intensifier, and their results 
tend to confitm what I have stated, although they infer from 
their experiments that the ratio of the opacity logarithms is not 
altered. The range of density that they dealt with was too small 
to show the variation, but the average multiplier obtained in the 
two experiments is different, 1.95 and 1.82, although it is probable 
that they did not of set purpose vary the treatment. The opacity 
logarithms of the original plates in my experiments ranged from 
.16 to 1.44 in the first pair of experiments, and from .07 to 1.31 in 
the second. 

It follows from these results that if it is desired to intensify 
the negative of a black and white subject, to make the one part 
dense and keep the other parts clear, and if the negative is not to 
be preserved for longer, say, than perhaps a few weeks or a few 
months, the mercury and ammonia, and the mercury and silver 
cyanide methods are exactly suitable. For keeping the clear 
parts clear, ammonia is especially to be recommended, as it does 
not intensify the thinnest part of the negative at all (or it intensi- 
fies and then reduces them) and in some cases I have observed 
that the thinnest parts have finally been, if anything, rather re- 
duced in density than otherwise by the operation. But exami- 
nation of these same plates a year later showed, without doubt, 
that the thinnest parts had spontaneously increased in density. 

It is rather risky for a mere investigator to offer advice to prac- 
tical people on points that they have almost hourly experience 
with, but if a photo-mechanical worker with gelatine plates asked 
my advice as to the intensification of black and white negatives, 
I should unhesitatingly advise mercury and ammonia rather than 
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the silver cyanide or any other method. But it must be ever 
remembered that the resulting image is liable to after changes. 

Sodium Sulphite—I have previously, from the results of the 
chemical changes produced by this intensifier, advised it as safe, 
though of little use, because the increase of density that it gives is 
so small. I find, however, that it is not safe, that it alters the 
ratio of the opacity logarithms, and the clremistry of its action 
shows how this is, though alone it would not have justified the 
condemnation of the method. 

The following figures are the average of two experiments on 
plates with opacity logarithms ranging from .15 to 1.51, and are 
as before the multipliers of the logarithms : 


10 10 10 1,14 1421.18 1.21 11g 1.17 


Here as with ammonia and potassium silver cyanide there is a 
marked reducing as well as an intensifying action which leads to 
no increase of density in the thinner parts, and an increasing in- 
crease towards the denser parts. The ratio of the opacity 
logarithms is quite altered. 

The effect of this intensifier is to replace half the silver of the 
image with rather less than an equal weight of mercury (216 to 
200) and as the specific gravity of mercury is greater than that of 
silver and there is contraction when mercury and silver combine, 
the total bulk of the resulting matter that forms the image must 
be considerably less than that in the original plate. It is curious 
therefore that there should be any increase of opacity at all, and it 
must apparently be due to a change in the disposition of the 
particles. This may be the cause of there being no increase of 
opacity in the lower densities, the disposition of the particles be- 
ing different there. 

But I have shown in previous communications that the sodium 
sulphite solution which contains half the silver of the original 
image, when left in contact with the solid product of the reaction 
causes a partial solution of the mercury and deposition of silver 
instead of it. Now as the exchange of silver for mercury has 
increased density, it is not surprising that a change back again 
of some of the mercury for silver should give a diminution pf 
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density. I fear therefore that this reagent like the ammonia and 
silver potassium cyanide, causes a reduction of density after the 
intensification effect, and is like them unreliable and uncertain. 

The results of these methods of intensification have been 
plotted as curves for their more ready comparison. The densi- 
ties of the original plates were not in all cases quite identical, but 
there was not much difference, and the results have for the pur- 
poses of these curves been proportionally adjusted to make them 
all comparable together. 


Mr. F. E. Ives said he had made considerable use of the mercury- 
ammonia method of intensification, and had observed the failure to in- 
tensify the weaker details, which was, as Mr. Chapman Jones said, for 
some purposes an advantage and for others a disadvantage. He used 
the method not so much for increasing the density of negatives, because 
he had no difficulty in obtaining the required density in the first place, 
but as a means of compensating to some extent for the shortened scale 
of gradation in the photographic process. Most photographic plates— 
especially the slower ones and some color sensitive plates—when exposed 
sufficiently to bring up the detail in the shadows, over exposed the high 
lights, the scale of gradation being not the same as the gradation of light 
and shade to the eye. In order to get up the details in the shadows, he 
sometimes found it necessary to expose until the high lights were over- 
exposed, and the gradations became flattened out; he therefore exposed 
for a period just short enough not to produce too much over-exposure 
and flattening of the gradations in the lighter parts, and then intensified 
superficially, placing the plate, after swelling the gelatine as much as pos- 
sible in cold water—in a weak solution of bichloride of mercury for a 
time just sufficient to allow the thinner details only to be whitened 
through to the back. In that way the details in the shadows were fully 
intensified, while the density of the thicker deposits was only increased 
by from ten to fifteen per cent. He found this plan particularly useful in 
photochromoscope negative work, in which it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to get the scale of gradation as near as possible to that of the eye, 
and, although it was not a scientifically exact method of intensification, 
one could at least be certain that the results were nearer to the truth after 
such treatment. He had proved this experimentally. With regard to 
the permanence of negatives intensified with ammonia, he had intensified 
wet collodion negatives by that method, and they quickly changed, but he 
found that gelatine dry plates kept well when similarly treated; in fact, he 
did not think he ever lost one, or saw one go noticeably.wrong, if a trace 
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of ammonia was left in the film, and the negative varnished, when dry 
with celluloid varnish. These observations did not discount the impor- 
tance, for some purposes, of a method which could be relied upon to in- 
tensify fully without changing the relations of the different gradations, 
and even for such work as he had described, it was evident from what Mr. 
Chapman Jones had said, that ferrous oxalate might be better than am- 
monia. 

Mr. H. T. Malby had had some trouble in connection with intensifica- 
tion with ferrous oxalate, in consequence of the washing water being 
saturated with lime, which caused such discoloration and uncertainty that 
he was compelled to abandon the process; and he asked Mr. Chapman 
Jones’ opinion as to the best procedure under those circumstances. 

The Rev. F. C. Lambert asked whether the printing values of the in- 
tensified negatives agreed with the readings obtained by Mr. Chapman 
Jones. He had made some experiments with regard to intensification, 
and found that the question of color had a much greater influence upon 
the printing value than he had imagined, negatives which appeared to 
have been only slightly intensified having apparently a greater light-re- 
sisting power than he had supposed. Had the author of the paper made 
any investigations bearing upon this point, and did he find that the print- 
ing values were strictly or fairly comparable with the opacities or densi- 
ties of the negatives? 

The President inquired whether the iodide of mercury treatment, with- 
out subsequent re-development, was fairly permanent? Some time ago, 
when photographing some old gold objects, he intensified a very thin 
negative with iodide of mercury until it assumed a sort of olive green 
color, but when dry it had a bright tint and gave most brilliant prints. 

Mr. W. E. Debenham asked whether Mr. Chapman Jones had in- 
cluded in his experiments the method of intensifying with iodide of mer- 
cury followed by Schlippe’s salt. The system referred to by the Presi- 
dent was in use some years ago, but it was worse than uncertain, and was 
almost certain not to be permanent. The use of Schlippe’s salt somewhat 
increased the density given by the mercuric iodide, so that it was neces- 
sary to stop the action of the latter before the attainment of the full re- 
sult required. If Mr. Chapman Jones had not tried this process, must he 
not modify his statement that no method other than ferrous oxalate gave 
permanent results or was to be commended? 

The Assistant Secretary asked whether, so far as Mr. Chapman Jones 
was aware, it was possible by means of intensification to in any way cor- 
rect the crowding together of the gradations in what were known as the 
under-exposed and over-exposed portions of the negative? Whether any 
of the processes. which were defective in the straight portion, were de- 
fective in an advantageous manner, in the under- and over-exposed parts? 
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Also, whether, in every case, so iar as he had dealt with them, the color 
of the deposit was such as to lead one to suppose that the remarks of 
Messrs. Hurter and Driffield, as to color of deposit, held good for these 
intensified deposits? He further asked whether the curves shown were 
directly comparable with Messrs. Hurter and Driffield curves? 

Mr. Chapman Jones confirmed Mr. Ives’ remarks as to partial intensi- 
fication, but said the great aim of his experiments had been not to do 
partial work, because partial intensification was sure to upset the ratio of 
detisities obtained by development. Partial work might be made to pro- 
duce many different results, but was always uncertain. He had endeav- 
ored to find a method which might be relied upon to give a certain re- 
sult. It was quite easy to avoid the difficulty arising from the presence 
of lime in the washing water, by soaking the plate in distilled water be- 
fore and after applying the oxalate; if distilled water was not available, 
its equivalent could be produced by adding ammonium oxalate to tap 
water, and allowing the lime precipitate to settle down; but the oxalate 
of lime on the negative would have no printing value if the negatives 
were varnished, or it might be removed by dilute acid. Of course, col- 
ored deposits might not give a printing value equivalent to the visual 
readings, but he had sought to obtain not colored deposits, but pure 
black or grey, in which case the action would be the same for any print- 
ing process as visually. He used iodide of mercury many years ago, but 
the negatives changed to a sickly yellow, and he had never tried to print 
from them afterwards. For scientific work he wanted something that did 
not change. Schlippe’s salt, as Mr. Debenham had said, gave too great 
an effect when the action was carried right through the film; it could 
therefore rarely be used other than partially, thereby upsetting the grada- 
tion and rendering it impossible to secure a definite result. He had left 
this method outside his experiments for this reason. The use of a re- 
ducing agent separated out the densities of the thinner deposits, but one 
could not reduce without altering the ratios. With regard to the curves, 
each exposure was double the preceding exposure, and to that extent the 
diagram was comparable with Messrs. Hurter and Driffield’s curves; but 
the vertical scale was not comparable, being reduced to one-half to avoid 
am inconvenient steepness. 

—The Photographic Journal. 
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HISTORY OF THE HALFTONE DOT. 


(Continued from July number.) 
THEORETICAL PROPOSITION. 


As the result of my experiments I put forward the following proposi- 
tion as my theory of the working of the screen, and I hope to be able to 
show you, by means of the lantern microscope, some slides in evidence of 
that theory :— 

1. That in making a half-tone negative,.the holes of the screen are 
little windows ‘allowing a part of the picture to pass through 
equal to their size. With a sufficiently large hole and a normal 
exposure there would be a little square of the picture visible. But 


2. That when the exposure is prolonged and the screen-hole small, 
the latter acts the part of a pinhole lens as well as its functions as 
a window, and photos the light-spot of the diaphragm, the image 
of which blackens over the little square of the picture, but if the 
latter happens to be a bit of the shadows it stops the illumination 
of the pinhole image, and little or no action takes place. Accord- 
ing to the color of the bit of picture so the dot is strong or feeble. 


3. That the screen-hole acting as a pinhole must photograph the 
shape of the spot of light, and render it as an image on the sensi- 
tive plate larger or smaller according to the brightness of the 
light and the distance of the screen from the plate. That it is a 
pinhole image is also proved by the reversal. 


4. But the pinhole image is not a sharply defined outline of the dia- 
phragm because the pinhole does not see the diaphragm as a 
sharply defined image. It sees all the corners rounded off by 
diffraction and renders the image so (a central black spot in the 
diaphragm is entirely neutralized by diffraction and interference, 
and becomes really a bright spot on the plate). A small aperture 
is so much encroached upon by the diffraction rings and fringes 
that it looks really smaller than it is, and when it is transmitted 
through the screen further diffraction fringes make it smaller 
still, so that the image becomes really smaller than the screen- 
opening. 

5. Diffraction thus overcomes any obstructive action uf shadow and 
penumbra, giving sharply defined images even though the dia- 
phragm be large and the screen-distance considerable. 

Mr. Gamble exhibited a series of slides showing the effect of increasing 
the exposure and increasing the diaphragm, and of using too large a dia- 
phragm or too great a screen-distance ; also the result obtained by the 
use of a gauge screen. Another showed that by placing the ruled screen 
in contact, or nearly in contact, with the plate and using a small stop, the 
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dot would be the size and shape of the screen-opening. He relied upon 
this ; compared with the fact that with a much smaller stop at a greater 
distance he could get a dot which was not the size or shape of the screen- 
opening, as an evidence of diffraction. These different results were evi- 
dence that if the effects were not due to the action of the screen in throw- 
ing a shadow, because if one worked on that theory there would at the 
increased distance be no shadow at all, but simply a blaze of light, unless 
a very small stop was used; and then if the small stop were employed 
the result according to that theory would be a dot the size and shape of 
the screen aperture. The fact that this was not so in practice proved that 
there was some other effect than that of casting a shadow. When using 
a square stop the dots were always a little rounded off at the corners, and 
for this reason it had become the practice to slightly extend the corners 
of the aperture so as to counteract the tendency to rounding off. He did 
not trouble a great deal about excessive sharpness of the dot in dry plate 
negatives, which he found would print as well as extremely sharp wet 
plate negatives ; it was only a matter of degree in exposure. The irregu- 
lar grain produced by stippling with a spur roulette in a ruling machine 
in different directions on a ground laid on glass was illustrated, Mr. 
Gamble remarking that he did not think irregular grained screens could 
ever give such brilliant results as cross-lined screens, owing to the fact that 
the grain, being irregular, varied in size, and there could never be equality 
of conditions. 

Mr. Dawson pointed out that, owing to the thicknesses of the glass 
forming the screen, the question of refraction constituted a material factor 
in the consideration of the subject, and in plates of large size the actual 
area of the picture on the negative is not materially the same as it would 
have been if no screen had been interposed. Again, the size of the dot 
had been spoken of as if it were only a matter of screen-distance (i.e., 
diffraction and penumbra). But the law well known in ordinary photog- 
graphy also applied here, that by continual exposure the highly affected 
parts on a negative (in this case the dot) encroach upon the parts adja- 
cent less highly affected, such dot by continued exposure becoming larger 
as well as denser. (In this debate the dot referred to is always the nega- 
tive dot and not that which appears in the print.) 


FIRST-RATE portraiture will always be rare, although it is only such that 
is likely to command spectators on the sole ground of its merits as art. It 
demands an eye for form, light and shade, and a complete cultivation of 
design, in which too many fashionable limners are sadly, but, it would 
seem, unconsciously, deficient. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY—FORTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITPON, 1897. 


ADMISSION. 


Tue exhibition will be inaugurated on Saturday, the 25th of Septem- 
ber, by a private view, followed in the evening by a conversazione. 

The exhibition will remain open daily (Sundays excepted) from Mon- 
day, the 27th of September, until Saturday, the 13th of November, from 
10 a.m. till 5 p.m. It will also be open on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday evenings, when lantern slides may be shown. Admission, one 
shilling. Season tickets will also be sold, price, five shillings. 


MEDALS. 


Medals will be placed at the disposal of the judges. Exhibitors may 
state whether they wish their exhibits to go before the judges in the art 
or the technical section, or both. The exhibition will be conducted ac- 
cording to the rules adopted at the Conference of Judges. 

The under-mentioned gentlemen have been elected by the members 
of the Society to act as judges, and have consented to serve: 

Art Section.—F. P. Cembrano, Jun.; B. W. Leader, A.R.A.; Sir J. D. 
Linton, P.R.I.;-G. A. Storey, A.R.A.; W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 

Technical Section.—Captain W. de W. Abney, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S.; 
Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S.; Andrew Pringle, F.R.M.S. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

Photographs.—Each exhibitor must fill up the entry form supplied by 
the Society, and send it to the Secretary, Royal Photographic Society, 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. Information as to particulars should 
be given with any work produced by a special process of the exhibitor. 

At the back of each frame must be written the name and address of 
the exhibitor, with the title or description of the photograph, and the 
number (if there are more than one) to which it refers in the entry form. 
Tho front of the frame or picture may have the exhibitor’s name, and title 
of picture, neatly inscribed upon it, and these only. To avoid damage 
to other frames, it is requested that all frames have sunken backboards 
with the fastening nails not projecting, and the backs covered with thick 
brown paper. 

Lantern slides will not be eligible for award unless both the negatives 
and slides are the work of the exhibitor. Frames will be provided for 
them. 

Negatives, transparencies, photo-mechdnical prints, stereoscopic work, 
photographs of purely scientific interest, and photographs colored by me- 
chanical means will be admitted. Photographs in Oxford frames, photo- 
graphs already shown in any public exhibition within the London postal 


\ 
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district, and photographs colored by hand are not eligible for admission. 
Excessive breadth in frames or mounts, silvered or oval frames, or pro- 
jecting mouldings are undesirable, and may prevent photographs from 
obtaining the position they otherwise merit. It is generally desirable 
that each photograph be separately framed. 

All working up of photographs by hand, except mere spotting, is un- 
desirable, and may cause the rejection of the exhibit. 

Apparatus.—Each exhibitor must fill up the entry form supplied by 
the Society. A removable card must be attached to the exhibit contain- 
ing the name of the exhibitor and the number to which it refers in the 
entry form. Attention is requested to this regulation, as, without it, the 
description of the apparatus may not appear in the catalogue. The ex- 
hibitor should fasten on each exhibit a small label containing his name 
only. 

No apparatus will be admitted that has been shown in the Society's 
previous exhibitions unless it has some new detail. All apparatus must 
be concisely described, and a list of the novel details given. Apparatus 
that has already been shown at London exhibitions may be refused. 

Sales.—The prices of the exhibits will be published in the catalogue so 
far as they are furnished by the exhibitors. Exhibits not priced on the 
entry form will be indicated as being “not for sale.” Fifteen per cent. 
commission will be deducted on sales. 

Foreign and Colonial exhibitors are invited to contribute. They will 
not be charged for wall space. The Society will provide frames during 
the exhibition for approved photographs. 

Reception of Exhibits.—Exhibits sent by carrier must be carriage 
paid. and addressed to the Secretary, Royal Photographic Society, 12, 
Hanover Square, London, W., and must arrive on or before Wednesday. 
Sept. Ist. 





In intensification, the value of a preliminary clearing of the negative is 
not generally appreciated. Frequently the covered-over portions are more 
clogged up by the process and the results are anything but satisfactory. If 
a brief immersion in a weak bath of ferric chloride and citric acid is had re- 
course to, the great improvement in the after intensification will surprise the 
operator. Ferric chloride, 30 grains ; citric acid, 60 grains ; water, I pint. 
The preliminary bath is also a hypo eliminator, and hence a valuable ad- 
junct in connection with mercury. 
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SILVER INTENSIFICATION OF GELATINE PLATES. 


W. B. BOLTON. 


T is rather surprising, to those who have ever tried it, that silver 
intensification is a thing practically unknown in connection 
with gelatine plates; indeed, by the great majority of users of those 
plates, it is supposed to be an impossibility. _ So far is this froim 
being the case that I have personally long been of the opinion 
that it is far away the best method that exists, when the negative 
is worth the trouble ; not that it involves a vast amount of extra 
labor, or unheard-of care, but it requires a little more of both 
those commodities than the every-day amateur is likely to bestow 
upon exposures that do not matter much if they result in nega- 
tives or spoilt plates. 

But, in serious work, I repeat, | am astonished that more use 1s 
not made of this method, at any rate than we hear of ; for, when- 
ever intensification is spoken of, it is almost invariably mercury 
in some form that is mentioned. The reason, or perhaps I should 
say the reasons, for this neglect are not far to seek. In the early 
days of gelatine plates, silver intensification was the natural re- 
source where intensification was needed, as it had been in the 
days of collodion, whether wet or dry ; but that was at a period 
when every one was quite familiar with silver intensification, and 
when gelatine plates were principally used by amateurs who were 
thoroughly accustomed to dry plate work. If we turn back to 
the “Almanacs” of fifteen years ago we shall find several 
formulz for this method of intensifying gelatine plates, and when 
we find such workers as Wratten and Wainwright, and the late 
J. Dudley Radcliffe—to mention only two names that I remem- 
ber—recommending that form, we may be pretty sure that it is 
somewhat more than merely feasible. 


But when the rush came, and gelatine plates were in the hands 





of every one—amateur and professional—pyro and silver, or iron 
and silver, rapidly fell out of use, simply because it would not 
work under the conditions forced upon it. It was a long time be- 
fore the users of the new plates recognized the difference between 


gelatine and collodion, and the necessity for a far longer washing 
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of the films at every stage. The old dry plate workers who 
generally used hypo for fixing, too, knew from experience the 
amount of washing that even a collodion film requires, after hypo 
has been used, before it is fit for silver intensification, and they 
acted accordingly ; but the professional, accustomed to cyanide, 
was perhaps not so careful on that point. At any rate, from one 
cause and another, silver intensification proved impracticable, 
and perhaps no wonder. Now that a new generation has sprung 
up, training in the old school, and working under its traditions, 
it is easy to explain why the easier mercurial methods still hold 
the field, in spite of the, at any rate, dubious character they bear 
for stability. The results obtained with silver are far beyond 
suspicion of change as old collodion negatives, although it has 
been said that the action of the silver upon the gelatine must 
eventually result in its discoloration. But this is a complete fal- 
lacy, such a result would only follow careless manipulation, and I 
can vouch for the stability of silver-intensified gelatine negatives 
for ten years or so, as I cleaned off, about three years ago, a 
number of negatives at least that age, that were as free from stain 
or change as when first made. 

The weak point of mercurial intensification is that its utility is 
limited within very narrow boundaries. Ifa negative is thin and 
veiled, it intensifies the veil as much, or, proportionately, more 
than the picture itself. If, on the other hand, the image is gener- 
ally weak, but clean, or weak principally in the shadows, the in- 
tensification seems to go almost entirely to the high lights and 
parts that are already fairly dense, leaving the weaker portions 
that require it most practically untouched, and only increasing 
the contrast in hardness. A well-graded image that only wants a 
little more general vigor is really the only one that mercury will 
give a really satisfactory result with, and even then frequently will 
do as well with careful printing as with intensification. 

But with silver the action can be regulated to suit the char- 
acter of the original image ; the density can be piled on to the 
picture generally, or it can be made to pick out the high lights, 
and give them “ sparkle ” if that is what is required, or again can 
be made to act as a sort of continued development, bringing up 
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the weak shadows while adding but little to the density of the 
lights. In fact it affords as many opportunities for modifying 
the result as does the original development, and this can certainly 
not be said of any of the simply chemical forms of intensification. 

The modified method introduced by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington, 
and alluded to in these pages a few weeks back (May 7, p. 294), 
avoided many of the troubles that surround the ordinary acid 
pyro and silver plan, from which it differs essentially in being an 
alkaline process. The solution itself is, in fact, a mixture of the 
developer and fixing bath with free silver, a happy “ hotch potch ” 
that entirely obviates any risk of staining from a chance admix- 
ture of any of the different solutions from imperfect washing. 
The effect of this strange mixture, however, is admirable, and 
there is only one fault to find with the process, and that is its com- 
parative expense, although, as pointed out in the article referred 
to, this may be minimized when a number of negatives have to be 
treated ; but, when only an occasional one has to be intensified, 
we have to fall back for convenience upon the acid method, with 
all its alleged faults. 

All that is really necessary is to get rid of the hypo and its com- 
binations. The negative must be thoroughly fixed, i.e., the whole 
of the unaltered bromide must be converted into the soluble 
hyposulphite, and this must be completely removed by washing, 
not by “hypo eliminators,” although a subsequent application 
of the alum and hydrochloric acid clearing solution is advan- 
tageous, if not absolutely necessary. The hydrochloric acid in 
this, | fancy, acts in much the same way as the combined acid in 
the combined clearing and intensification method referred to. 
At any rate, when it is used, there is not the slightest difficulty 
in getting any amount of density with shadows, at least as clear 
and colorless as at the start. Using weak aqua regia, or a similar 
mixture of nitric and hydrobromic acids, the clearing of the 
shadows goes on simultaneously with the intensification, and, if 
the rest of the operations are properly performed, this method is 
undoubtedly the best for these over-exposed veiled negatives. 
‘British Journal of Photography.” 
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BARGAIN LIST.—AUGUST, 1897. 


———_—_—— 


PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List. ] 


1—11x14 Scovill Port. Camera, 


Bonanza holder, ..... $35 co 
1—11x14 Anthony Port. Camera, 
Benster holder, ...... 30 00 


1—14x17 D.S. B. PortraitCamera, 40 00 


1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, 


VIEW CAMERAS. 


1—6%x8¥% Blair Rev. Back 
Camera, Beck lens, 6 holders 
and tripod . — : 
1—5x7 Eastman R. B. Camera, 3 


35 00 


Holders, Steinheil lens,tripod, 35 oo 


1—5x7 Ideal, 2 extra holders and 
special case, . . cd 

I—22x28 American Opt. Co. View 
CONE 6 3 ss : % 

I—1ix14 Flammang R. B. " Cam- 
era, 4 holders, tripod, Eury- 
scope lens. Prosch shutter, . 1 


19 00 


75 00 


oo OO 


1—5x8 Blair Lucidograph, 4 00 
1—4x5 New Model, .....-. 6 00 
1—8x1o Blair, Rev. Back, good 

ee 6 ee we ee 18 00 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 

1 pair Darlot lenses, 1 5x8 

Dastet lemeeS, . 1. 6 2 ss 10 00 
1—4 x 5 New Model Outfit, 6 50 
1—6%4x8% Novelette Camera, two 

(2) extra Holders, Beck R, R. 

Lens, Canvas Case, in good 

condition. Cost $107.00. Will 

| ee a 60 00 
1—4x5 New Model Imp. Camera, 

Wray lens, 6 extraholders,. 34 co 
1—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 

oo ee ee eee 13 00 
6—% Scovill light-weight film 

MOLG@OTS, CBCR 6 2 ws st I 00 
1—Takiv Magazine Camera, 2 50 
1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, . 50 
1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6% x8% 

extension and 12 holders,. . 25 00 
I—6%x8% View and 2 holders. 8 00 
1—5x8 New Model Camera, 19 00 
1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 

are ee ee TO 00 


Co.’s View Camera, « « $US 
1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new, with Orthoscope lens, . 28 
1—Student Camera, complete. . 1 
HAND CAMERAS. 
1—Bull’s Eye '97 and Case 8 
1—4x5 Cycle Poco R. R. eas 
6 holders, 18 
1—No. 4 Kodak, good : as new, 22 
1—Night Hawk Camera, ‘ 3 
1—5x7 Folding Premo, R R lens, 24 
| 1—4x5 Waterbury Detective Cam- 
ae rr 8 
ae See. 6 be ee es 5 
I—5x7 Folding Kodak, new,. 45 
t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, to 
1—4x§ Climax Detective, new, to 
1—6%x8¥% Premo Sr, no lens. 28 
ACCESSORIES. 
| 1—Air Brush and Pump. . . © 
| 1—Case for Sliding Tripod... 1 
1—4x5 Roll Holder for Hawk Eye 5 
| 6—Scovill Light-weight Holders, 
GMs cc ese eeses 
1—Photoscript, ........ 2 
1—Wood Stereo Exposer, ‘ 
3—Cross Collodion Filters,.each 1 
1—11x14 Glass Bath, ..... 2 
2—12x15 Glass Baths, -each 3 
2—10x12 Printing Frames, each 
2—14x17 § I 
1—Eastman 4 fold lend 4 
1—Pair large Beam Scales, 14 in., 2 
1—McKee Embossing Press . . 8 
1—4%x5™% Eastman Roll Holder, 2 
6—5x8 Scovill Film Holders, 6 
i—6x8 Cloud Vignetting Ground, 3 
1—g06, 8x14, Ground . 8 
1—5x6 Burlap Ground. .... 3 
1—Anthony’s Electric Retoucher, 15 
34%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
2—Large Oak Show Frames,each 5 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 
Lantern, 5% in. condenser. 25 
t—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 
NS kd, Be ke, 25 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 9 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 10 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 
particulars. 
I—18x22 Printing Frame, 2 
1—8x1o Printing Frame, 
1—14x17 Adaptablé Washing Box 4 








1—6% x8% American Optical 


2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 


90 


oo 
5° 


888888 


eo°o 
o0°0 


S88RSESESES 


MN 
w 


8688888 


8 


oo 
50 
oo 


50 
40 


5° 


3 co and 4 00 
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1—Wall Accessory, ...... $ 4 00 | I—4x5 Bausch & Lomb Shutter,. 8 00 
1—Daisy Foreground,..... 4 00 | 1—4x5 Gundlach R. R. Star,. . 6 50 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. . .. § 00 | 1—11x14 Francais Lens,. . . . 40 00 
1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 800 | 1—-Size Portrait Lens,.... 400 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory. . 8 00 | 1—} Voigtlander Lens, .... 9g 00 


Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 1—16x20 DarlotW.A...... 35 00 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 1—6%x8 % Gundlach and Shutter, 45 oo 
write for particulars. 1—Extra 4x4 Harrison Portrait. 20 00 


Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . . 49  1—¥% HBandH Lens, ... 3 00 
I—4%x5% Negative Box... . 35 | 1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder. 2 50 cabinets, ..... 50 
1—Card-size Burnisher. . . . . 3:00 | I—5x7 Euryscope Lens, Prosch 


Shutter; list $50.00,. . . . 30.00 
Bargains in Lenses. 1—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, 12 00 
1 Set 1xg Gem Lenses ... . 15 00 | !—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, . . . 15 00 
1—14x17 Portrait Lens . . . . 25 00 | 2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 8 00 
1—11x14 Rapid Rect. Lens, . . 20 00 | !—1!0x12 Blair Orthographic,. . 18 00 
1—Imitation Dallmeyer Lens, size 1—6%4x8% Wide Angle Lens, 8 00 
a 600 | '—% GemLens, ....... I 50 
1—No. 1 Gray’s Extreme Angle {—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, . .. 1200 
Periscope Lens; list $24.00, . 16 oo 1—%4 Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 4 00 
I—9 in. focus Ross Portable Sym- 1—8xto Portrait Orthoscope, . . 25 00 
metrical; list $46.00,. . . . 3000 | I—% size Portrait Lens . . 3 00 
I—5x8 Zeiss lens, series Saws Oe sachnse Anastigmat ee I5 00 
1—8x1o LeClaire Lens, . . . . 1000 
Terms: Net Cash. Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





THE NEW GILSON ADJUSTABLE ALBUM 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS. 


Adjustable Covers, 
Interchangeable Leaves. 


The only album that fits collections of all sizes employing From I to 590 Leaves. 


This is the album for the Amateur Photographer and Photograph 
Collector. There are no disappointing blank leaves. It can be ex- 
panded or contracted at will by simply loosening a silk cord. Equally 
adapted to small gift collections, or large home collections, All sizes 
and styles of leaves or bindings. 


Prices from 80 cents to $5.00. 


Manufactured by the F, H. GILSON COMPANY, Boston. 


For sale by all Photographers, Supply Dealers, 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


Send for Catalogue /. 
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FOR SALE.—The undersigned, As- 
signee of Kombi Camera Co., in- 
solvent, will, pursuant to an order of the 
County Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
receive bids at the address given below 
for the purchase of the assets of said 
company for cash, to be reported to the 
Court at ten o'clock, A. M., March 17th, 
1897, subject to the Court's approval. 
The property consists of a stock of 
Kombi Cameras and Accessories, miscel- 
laneous Photographic Supplies, Office 
and Salesroom Furniture and Fixtures, 
Good Will, Patents, Tools, Etc., and may 
be examined at 154 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. HuGuH B. LOWDEN, 
Assignee. 
Dated Chicago, March 3, 1897. 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 


By Dr. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
Cloth bound, $1.00. 


A limited supply of this standard work, 
written by a practical worker in amateur 


photography, 
Reduced to 50 cents 
per copy. 
Order at once before they are gone. 


Tuos H. McCo.tuin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelp‘a. 
KEYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 
Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 
all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. THos.H McCo.tuin & Co. 


s¢ RAYFILTERGRAPHS” is an in- 
structive and interestingly illus- 
trated booklet issued by the Bauscn & 
Loms OpTIcAL Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
and which explains the advantage of 
rayfilterography, giving numerous ex- 
amples of work done with the ray filter. 
Sent without charge by addressing De- 
partment ‘‘B” of the above Company. 

















Enameled, Mat Surface and Platinoid En- 
largements on Argentic, Nepera and Bromide 
Papers. This has been ourspecialty for years; 
we have every facilty and the best talent. Sepias, 


in high grades. Send your orders for anything 
you want, we can supply it. 


CAFLISCH BROS., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Frames, Portraits, etc. 








Water Colors, Pastels, Crayons and Porcelains | 


Jobbers of all kinds of Bromide Papers, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


See what the Secretary of the Photo- 
= Association of America says of 
cCollin & Co.’s Embossing Machine. 
Send for full descriptive circular, and 
samples of work, 
THos. H. McCo.iuin & Co. 
Ph:‘rdelphia, Pa, 
GENTLEMEN: 

The Embossing machine purchased 
from you has proved a great success and 
has more than paid for itself in the short 
time we have used it. Every progress- 
ing Photographer should possess one 

Fraternally yours, 
A. L. Bowersox, 
Sec’y Photographers’ Association of America, 





| A REDUCTION in price of the famous 
Collinear Lenses has recently taken 
| place, and the agents for these lenses, 
| Messrs. Benj. French & Co.,. Boston, 

Mass., have notified us that the greatly 
| increased demand for the Collinear Lens 
| has enabled the makers, Voigtlander & 
| Son, to lower the price. A descriptive 
| and revised circular, with new prices, can 
| be had by application to the American 
agents, Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 





BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 

get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant's 8x1o grounds, 
20 styles, in stock. 

See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 














BARGAIN—One of the leading gal- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
_ coast. Address M. L. Smitu, General 
| Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a 


Tuos. H. McCoiuin & Co. 











ITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 
Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing to be as good. Draw your own moral. 
A word to the wise, etc. 


M 
i“ 





Iv 


FFOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 

Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you caa get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLuin & Co. 








FOR SALE.—A leading gallery in a 
thriving manufacturing town of 
25,000 population, with numerous small 
towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month. 
of poor health owner will sell all or part 
at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 
For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCOoLtin, 
1030 Arch St., Philada. 
(COMPETENT Artist and Operator at 
liberty October 15th. Ten years 
experience with leading galleries. Cray- 
on, Pastel and Water Color work, free- 
hand or on any kind of print: also very 
successful under the skylight. 
and fully competent to take full charge 
of a gallery. Large city preferred, 
Samples and good references. Address 
‘* ARTIST,” care of this Journal. 





ME. A. P. YATES, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., official photographer of the New 
York Central Railroad, says: ** 1 cannot 
speak too highly of your Bichromate of 
Potash Ray Filter. It is not only a suc- 
cess, but a photographic necessity. 1 use 
it daily in my landscape work.” Some 
of Mr. Yates’ fine pictures are reproduced 
in ‘ Rayfiltergraphs”’ sent free by ad- 
dressing Department ‘‘B,” Bauscn & 
Loms OpTIcAL Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BLITZ PULVER 
~ the flash light work is om “op and likely 
to stay there. 





Willing | 
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| SOMETHING NEW FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS TO HANDLE. 


PHOTO PINS AND BUTTONS, 
THE VERY LATEST FAD. 
Made from any photograph on our handsome Patented 
Button on celluloid. Made in two sizes. Also Cuff 


Buttons and Breast Pins. Special inducements to 
the trade, Prints mounted on Buttons. 


Write for particulars and prices, 


HUSZAGH & CO., 
1514 N. Monroe St., Chicago. 


BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
| Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 

which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
| for $30.50. G. B. P., 

Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


On account | 





| PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
| Camera. Best and most practical view 
| camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCouiin & Co., 
Selling Agents. 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS 
wanting artistic, high-grade 


BACKGROUNDS 


may secure sample book of designs by 
| addressing 
PACKARD BROS., 

SCENIC ARTISTS, 


Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884. 





[-OR RENT.—Fine and well arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wm. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton, Pa 
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We wish to call your attention toa NEW SIZE OF 


Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing Envelope 


SIZE 55 by 75. 
$15.00 per M, or $1.50 per box of 100. 
Retail, 4c. each or 3 for 10 cents. 


LAVETTE’S ENVELOPES ARE NOW MADE IN 
Cabinet Size 414 x 7—$10.00 per M, $1.25 per box 





Price 








H.C. LAVETTE of 125, Retail 2 for § cents. 
Patentee No. 2, Size 554 x 754—$15.00 per M, $1.50 per box 
and Sole of 100, Retail 4 cents each, 3 for Ioc. 
santiotase No. 3, Size 6 x 814—$25.00 per M, $2.50 per box of 
199-201 100, Retail 5 cents each. 
Randolph St HAR No, 4, Size 834 x 103{—$35.00 per M, $1.75 per box 
CHIcago. of 50, Retail 10 cents each. 





LOOK UP YOUR STOCK ON ABOVE, 
wiyenot rane AND IF LOW SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 


‘ COPYRIGHTED JAN. 28, 
Can also be used for Fancy Cards of allkinds. Any special 
Photograph Don’t Crush or Bend. <izes made to order in lots of 1000. Prices on solide. 








These envelopes are composed of fine 60lb. Manilla paper, reinforced by two separate pieces of pulp board 
one on each side. The cut represents the envelope open with photograph laid in. Fold over back and seal 


with gummed flaps. FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS. Keep this for reference. 


Steinheil’s Latest Lens—- | 


Orthostigmat 


F 610 
ANGLE 85° 


STEINHEIL’S latest production is a UNIVERSAL LENS, combining in a 
degree hitherto not thought possible, the qualities of the most rapid lenses used for 


INSTANTANEOUS WORK, PORTRAITS, ETC., 
with those of the Wide Angle variety, used for 


LANDSCAPES, INTERIORS AND PHOTO-MECHANICAL WORK. 
Do not fail to give this truly wonderful Lens a trial before purchasing any other. . 





we 


ey 


asf iti 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALTIES: 


ALADDIN DARK ROOM LAMP, SAFETY FLASH IGNITER, 
STOESS’ LICHTDRUCK AND. EMULSION GELATINE. 


H. G. RAMSPERGER & CO. 


180 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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 FXCELSIOT Photographic Trimming Board 


PATENTED JUNE 26, (895. 


tee, 


Price, $3.00 
a 


—— 

‘ANN TPL: 

This cutter is designed to supply a long-felt want fur a cheap, serviceable article. 
The knives are made of the best grade of steel, and are guaranteed for wear. 


You can trim prints quicker than with any other cutter made, and your print 
will always be perfectly square, and the edges clean and smooth. 





No. 1 Trims sizes up to 6 inches, Price, $3.00 
No, 2 Trims sizes up to%8 1-2 inches, 3.50 
No. 3 Trims sizes up to‘10 inches, 4.00 


TRADE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
5 
‘* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 





his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished tor.—British Weekly. —— 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon. Daily Chronicle. aw at 


1s. each, illustrated. 


Maps by JO#N RARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 
The Isle of P sa ok 0 m 6. 


The Vale of Liangollen. 











The Wye Valley. It was the ambitious young man and 
The Ghaaual a woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
The North Wales Coast. in the mill, in the lawyer’s Office, in the 
The Severn Valley. bank—the man and woman without the 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. opportunity of a college education, that 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow and Weston-Super- made this method of teaching law a 
Mare. necessity. We offer two courses— 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth and Dolgelly, 1. A Course Preparing the Student 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. to Practise Law; 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 
—— ness Men and Women. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. The tuition fee is small, the course com- 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns and Grasses plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
of North Wales. catalogues explain both courses. They 
a can be had for the asking. Address 
'angollen Dartincton & Co. 
London, Simpxtn & Co. The @ Prague Correspondence 
PHOTOGRAPHS. chool of Law, 


weautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc. in 113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; also 
North Wales. 


18., 18., 6d., 2s, and 2s., 6d, Complete List Post Free. 
DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 
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weeeThe Standard Brands. 


Empire Gelatine Paper 
Empire Collodion Gloss 
Empire Gollodion Matt 


(For Carbon or Platina Effects.) 





UNIFORM. 
RELIABLE. 





t-Every Sheet Guaranteed.2 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Empire Photo Paper Company. 





THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY OF N. Y. 


TRADE AGENTS, 


60 and 62 East 11th Street, New York, U.S.A. 








g@77>ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
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Benj. French & Co. 


ros 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
: BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Importers and Agents oJ : 


the Celebrated 
Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 





THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS 





Also the ever popular 

Our ‘INITIALS (B. F. & Co ) ARE EN- 
Darlot en SeS \Y GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
JIN OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 

; . F PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENE! 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY er ee 
C ¢ IPE ITY. 

and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 





*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application, 
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The Gamera 
sacl Buy— 


That is, if Photography 
means to you anything 
more than the fancy of 


a passing moment—is, 
without doubt, 








Send for copy ot 


Will send sample 
photograph for 








PREMO CATALOG. 


5 cents in stamps. 





ROGHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Now Ready. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1897 


TWO ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
335 PAGES; 35 FINE ENGRAVINGS ; 
PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS, POST FREE; CLOTH BOUND, $1.00. 


PORTRAITS, FIGURE STUDIES, LANDSCAPES, GENRE AND INTERIORS. 
BY J. F. RYDER, J. A. BRUSH, GEO. B. SPERRY, B. J. PALE, 
McORARY & BRANSON, G. L. HURD, T. ZWIEFEL, 8. JUDD, 
ARTHUR & PHILBRIO, A. N. LINDENMUTH, D. H. ANDERSON 


and many other Leaders. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS WRITTEN BY PRACTICAL MEN AND A COM- 
PLETE REVIEW OF URTNG ime OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Formulas, Processes, Business Methods, Art Work indoors and out. 
Send for copy to-day. Full contents list free. 


EDW. a WILSON, 853 i sone. 





The Turner-Reich 
ANASTIGMAT LENS 


is unsurpassed by any in the 
market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those of 


any other Anastigmat lens. 
Manufactured by 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., ®echessr 


New York. 








Send for Catalogue. 
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or Xatcore™ Pyofessional Flash Lamp 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHII.ADELPHIA, PA. 
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A. M. CCLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 










would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The “‘Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 


5» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 
“CUT RATE CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 


TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer : I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 


2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cashor C.O. D. Order direct. 
E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





‘THE OBSERVER 


An illustrated monthly magazine for all students and lovers of nature. 
Creating and increasing a knowledge and love of the natural sciences. 


Illustrated Lectures on Nature Education and Recreation. 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES. 


ONE LECTURE. - - 1. ‘* The Wonders and Beauties of Nature.”’ 
. ‘Journeys in Space—Our World and Others,”’ 
. * Journeys about Home—Roadsides, Fields and 
Forest.” 
THREE LECTURES.—2 and 3 with 4. ‘‘ Practical Microscopy—Minute 
Life and Structure.” 
All profusely Illustrated. 


2 
Two LECTURES. < 3 





Subscription: One Year, $1. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
For terms and further particulars address, 


EDWARD FULLER BIGELOW, - - -Portland, Conn. 
Managing: Editor. 
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"Seon" Fimbossing 
waa ro 
Machine 


Every Photographer his own Printer. 








With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in 
gilt, silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
miniature size to 25x30. 


The operation is inexpensive, 
saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 
1000 in cabinet mounts, and can 
be done by a boy or in spare 
moments in wet weather. 

On large mounts and odd sizes 
the saving of time is much 
greater. No picture should leave 
your gallery without your name 
and address. 

This machine enables you to 
insure this without long delay 
in waiting for special cards, 


We will be pleased to send on 





application samples of the work 
done with this machine. Improved machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00. 


THOS. H. McGOLLIN & 60; 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘“So splendidly done that it can be classed with best American workmanship.”’ 
The Fourth Estate New York. 


PRICE, 


2 


In America and abroad, 


(Oh 0 (oor fet) S Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 


OF 9 6 Cloth Bound, Post Free, 75 cents or 
a" 3 shillings. 





A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 


Published for “‘ The Photogram"™ Ltd. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucnanan, 1226 Arch St. ‘*The Photogram.”’ 





Photographic Backgrounds 
and Accessories. 


Note: Photographers when in New York will be well paid by calling at our 
Studio where we keep numerous Backgrounds and Accessories. 
Samples may be had of any dealer, or of 


ROUGH & CALDWELL, 


Studio, 122 W. 29th Street, - - - New York City, U.S.A. 





third Year The Photographic Blue Book © Preparation 


American Edition. 1897. 
A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 
Photographic: Art, Science and Literature; Recreation and Travel; The Profession and the Trade. 
ill contain Calendars of the principal Photographic Exhibitions to be given in all countries. 

General Information—Postal, Copyright, Patent, Naturalization, Passport, D stances, Coin Values, 
Customs Tariffs, Consuls—American and tf oreign ; Cathedrals, Ruins and Abbeys; Principal Art Galleries, and 
other information of interest to Tourists—in the British Isles, and on the Continent of Furope. 

The Amateur—Photographic Societies and Sections of Art, Scientific, Educational and Literary Assvu- 
ciations, with revised lists, and giving the Secretary’s name—of Societies in all countries. 

The Trade—“ Dark Rooms”’ and Dealers : including Hotels with Dark Rooms; Opticians, Chemists, 
and others, with Photographic Supplies—in all countries. 

Scientific Information— Weights and Measures. Standard Formule. Tabular Matter, etc., etc. 

The Press—Photographic Annual and Serial Publications, and publications with occasional Photo- 
graphic Articles—in all countries. 

Patents—List of Patents on Photographic Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, granted and expired—in 
the United States—during the year 

The Profession—Revised Directory of Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, West 
Indies, Asia, and other countries open to the American market. 

The Manufacturer—Manufacturers, Wholesale Agents and Dealers (Importers and Exporters), of 
Photographic, Art, and Scientific Apparatus, Materia!s and Supplies, in all countries. 

‘he HMlustrator—Illustrators, Reproducers, Engravers, Wood-cut and Brass-die Makers in America. 
Illustrations of America's highest standard of excellence. 

Prepaid Subscription Price One Dollar. Postpaid to any address on Publication. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


Adzertisements Solicited. Correstondence Invited. 
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THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 





The only 
Journal on earth 


Giving each month a direct 
photographic illustration. Pub- 
lished monthly in the interests 
of the professional photographer. 
The greatest value ever offered 
to the photographer. Note the 
price : 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 0c. PER COPY. 


The Nesbitt Publishing Co. 


220 and 222 Washington St., 3uffalo, N. Y. 





PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 





N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 











FLASH LIGHT POWDERS. 
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KING io 5 


PS o' 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


ee ee = PHILADELPHIA 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 







TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 
in America. We have a Washington office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 

any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a year; 

six months. Specimen copies and D 
OOK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 
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The Best Investment. 


You cannot possibly 
read more than one 
per cent. of the litera- 
ture of the day. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 
when you can have 
the very best only ? 
This is what is given 
In CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 
writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., “I 
get more than from any other investment 
/ ever made."" London Vanity Fair speaks of 
it asa ‘‘wonderful compilation, the like of 
which is unknown in Europe.” If you do not 
know it, mention this advertisement anda 
sample copy will be sent free. Current 
Literature is $3.00a year ; 25 cents a num-= 
ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
Literature Publishing Co., New York. 
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PHOT GRAPHERS! 


Professional or Ama- 
teur. Send for Catalogue, ‘‘New and Use- 


ful Specialties,” Just Out. 
O. H. Peck, 215-219 Sec. 


| Av.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA PLATE. 


a good, honest, extra rapid Plate at a 
Very Low Price, 


5x7, 50 CENTS PER DOZ. 
( By the case.) 


Send for full list price Circular and Photo Prints. 


MONROE DrY PLATE WORKS, 
Poutiac, Micu. 





“ A PERFECT SADDLE.” 





Adjustable to any rider and any 
position. 
No pressure on Sensative Organs. 
Spring Cushion under each pelvis 
bone. 
HEALTHFUL AND COMFORTABLE. 


PRICE $4.00 
WILLIAM N. MOORE, 
‘oan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C 





Physical Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts ot 
Machines, made daily at our Works, oth St., above 
Master, up to 200,000 lbs. by Tensile Compres- 
sion and Transverse Strains. Certificates fur- 
nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 


RIEHLE BROS, TESTING MACHINE CO. 


Engineers, Iron Founders, General Machinists. 





fesfesfesfoafe rfecfesfesfosfecfecfesfesfesfesfestesys 


R New York 
R 


Riehle U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Special 
Testing Appliances. Patented Marble Molding 
and Counters‘nking Machines. 

Marble Sanders and Hole Cutters. Kiehle-Robie 
Patent Ball-Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 
and Hydraulic Presses. 

Estimates furnished for all kinds of Special Machinery. 
19 NORTH SIXTH ST. 

Works, 9th St. above Master, Philadelphia. 


. W. Hunt & Co., 1137 Rookery. 





Office, 93 Liberty Street. Chicago Agents, 
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Carbutt Lantern Plates 


The enormous increase in the sales of these Plates 
proves beyond a doubt that they are 


Unrivalled 


for making Lantern Transparencies 















Absolute _» The 
Uniformity 
Ease of_» Secret 
Manipulation | of their 
Brilliancy of 
Results| SUCCESS 








J. C. Developing Tabloids, 


a good all-around Developer, excel on Lantern Slides, Window 
Transparencies, etc. Put up in boxes containing 96 Tabloids 
each. Price, 75 cents, post-paid; sample box, 10 cents. 
(Send for circulars.) 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO-MATERIALS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION. 


i —_ PHILADELPHIA. 
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WANT SOMETHING NEW? 
BACKGROUNDS. |. ACCESSORIES. 


We have just completed a new line of papier mache accessories consisting of screen and 
seat combination, garden seat with extension back and our Columbian combination showing 
balcony, steps, garden wall and fence, balustrade, etc., all of which are illustrated with many 
beautiful an practical changes in our new 24-page catalogue. 

¢ venture the assertion is So attractive as one in which the subject is posed with a suita- 
ble and har i y- In fact all the poses by prominent photographers shown in the 
leading Fert ge enone bear us out in this assertion. 

¢ also show a complete line of up-to-date backgrounds, Platino and Rembrandt effects, 
Burlaps in colors, head grounds, bust and {, etc. Don’t fail to see our catalogue before you order. 


Send to 


WAIR & BARNES. 


Successor to J. W. BRYANT CO. LA PORTE, IND. 
All stock dealers handle our goods. 


-_ — 











If you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50 


Soe 





THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


“Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,1%x6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 





Tin, Japanned Black, ........ 75 cts. 
Poised Meee6,. 2.1.0 see tse $1.50 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEWyYORK. 
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Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, 


(BERLIN.) 








~ Developers 
~ EIKONOGEN 




















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FORMULAE 
AND SAMPLES, 
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No. 1, Wide Angle, 
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Perfectly Rectilinear. 










graphic Society. 
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Rarip RECTILINEAR. 


No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 
“e ‘ec 


Orthoscope Lenses. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 


Size of Plate. 
4x 5 
5x 8 
8x10 
ie & 


Size of Plate. 


5x8 
6% x 8% 
Quick Acting. 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, on 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Phote 


Diameter, Focus, 
No. 3, 135, inches 7% inches 
4, ri} ‘é 104% ‘é 
5; 2% ‘cc 12% ‘<< 
6, 2th “cc 19% ‘cc 
%, 3a sé 2 


xxi 





Wips Anctz. 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF go°. 


Focal Length. Price. 
6 inches $10.00 
84 “* 15.00 

11% “ 20.00 
~~ * 30.00 

Foca! Length. Price. 

4¥% inches $10.00 

6 - 15.00 


Every Lens Guaranteed 


Size. Price, 
eo ee $20.00 
6% x 8% 25.00 
8 x Io 30.00 
I2xX 15 50.00 
16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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itz-Pulver 


The Original Flash Powder ; 
Different in composition from ail others. 


Has a record for flash-light work which is unapproached. 
No other powder in the United States can show the indorse- 
ments of every individual manufacturer of professional flash- 


lamp which are successfully on the market. 


say of it, and then judge. 
light work has come to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Messrs.:—In regard to your inquiry I will say, I 
advise the use of “‘ Blitz Pulver”? with our machine, 
and I have used no_ her powder in getting out our 
sample negatives. operates in our machine with 
unvarying success, 

Very ay Te . 
. G, BIGELOW. 
BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, CAt., February 16, 1894. 

Gentemen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
have ever used. 


[Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 


Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Do not deceive yourself. 


Read what they 
Flash- 


Cortianp, N. Y., October 8, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to “‘ Blitz Pulver’ 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. We 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott Flash 
Machine. When used with this machine it produces 
beautiful results and with very little smoke. 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 


Muscating, Ia., October 5, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash light 
machines and of all powders we have used find none 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it for 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full ferms, opera 
house stages and interiors, and always find it reliable 
and quick acting. 

Yours respectfully, 


CLIFFORD & SON. 


Estimated by a German Chemist to be 5 times more rapid than any other 
powder manufactured. 





Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1030 Arch Street - 





- Philadelphia, Pa. 























4 is when selecting your photographic lens. 
Critical The difficulty is to determine which pos- 
Ioment sesses those necessary qualities without which 

a lens is not a lens, but an annoyance to 
its owner. 

Buying a lens is like buying a watch or a piano; 
the purchaser, be he ever so expert a judge, would 
hesitate to accept either, did it not bear the name 
of the manufacturer as a guarantee of good work- 


manship. Each of our 


Zeiss bears our signature and our signature 
Zonvertible carries with it a full guarantee of optical 
Amastigmat 2"4 mechanical perfection. We have 
Lenses been making peice for nearly fifty years, 
and the quality of our product is the 
very best, because we have not only the skill and 


experience but the largest and best equipped manu- 





factory for the production of photographic lenses in 
the world. 


Bausch § Lomb Optical Co., 


Rochester, fh. ¥. 


Rew York City. ; Chicago 


Catalog, Cloud Photograph Booklet, and 50x16. inch Test Chart free 


Address Dept. B. 
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MCCOLLIN' S 


Pyro-Gallic Acid. 


RESUBLIMED. 











Best Grade, imported specially for 
us. Ask for McCollin’s Pyro, and 

© you will save money. Guarantced S 
strictly pure. Write for prices .. 


— << — * ee 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Our ‘Lenses a Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. 











New Double Anastigmat. 
New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under. the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and ‘ined, 
‘*FLORAGRAPH,”’ our new Celloidine paper. 


*TONO-COLLODIO”’ and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send tor Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Professional and Amateur Photographers 


TAKE NOTICE OF OUR 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELPH IA is the most centrally located source of supply for Photographic 
Materials. We give a few suggestions of goods which can be mailed on cash 

orders, free of any charge, except postage, to any part of the United States. We 

guarantee the correct filling of all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


KODAKS. 


Pocket Kodaks, Bull’s Eyes, and other small Cameras. 


ALBUMS. 


McCOLLIN’S INTERCHANGEABLE LEAF ALBUMS, 6x7, 7 x Jo, 
10 x 12, and all other makes. 


CHEMICALS. 


Dry Chemicals of all kinds, Aristo Gold, Aristo Platinum. 


BOOKS. 


All Photographic or Art Publications. 


PAPERS. 


All kinds, makes and grades, Aristo, Bromide Platinum, Vignetting, 
Filtering, Blotting, Etc. 


APPARARTUS. 


Plate Holders, Printing Frames, Negative Racks, Print Rollers, Squegees, 
Trays up to 11x14, Clips, Fenders, Shutters, Small Lanterns, Kits and 
all light Photo Sundries and Novelties. 


CARD STOCK. 


ALL kinds; weight not to exceed 4 pounds. 


PENCILS. 


Retouching Colors, Opaque Brushes, Etc. 


And all goods which can be sent under the U. S. Postal Laws. Postage: 
16 cts. per /b., or 1 ct. per oz. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO, 


1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 




























Lenses! 


1—6%x8¥% Single Lens 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





i ho th 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 


can be returned if not satisfactory. 





Lenses! 





kt hk eo eR ee ee $ 3 00 
I—16x20 Wide Angle DarlotLens ............. 35 00 
SS NS 6 6k wee HE we 2 00 
er I ik a, ke ee we a eS 75 
1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid RectilinearLens ......... 10 80 
i—Gzi0 View Lens and Shutter... 6.2. s cc ese ee soe 12 0a 
IES WE OPE ce eS 10 00 
I—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens ............44-. 19 00 
1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens ......... 16 20 
s—g5004 Extrome Ame iens 2.1 ct ice tte eee 30 00 
I—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter. ........ 25 00 
1—6%x8% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter ...... 27 50 
1—8x1o Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter. ........ 30 00 
F=—GQEC SOLOS 2c ec we 2 50 
oo eT eT ee eee ee 3 50 
6962836 Single Lens 2.2 es ccc ee ese seen 4 50 
1—8xio Steinheil Antiplanatic Lens, list $60.00 ........ 37 00 










1030 Arch Street, 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interchangeable 


<| VIEW es 
” ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we use 
only the best quality No. 1 cards. 





6x 7 ‘ ' $1.00 
| 720 . ‘ in $1.35 : 
10 x 12 | , : $2.25 
“uxi4.).. $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. A. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The ........24-4 E. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, ........°. A. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ W. I. L. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .........-. J. A. Barhydt. 
Carbon Primting (paper),. . s we cee essen Max Bolte. 
Chemistry of Photography,. . .. +. ...e.-s R. Meldola. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper),. .... G. L. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and Hew to Makeit,....... E. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, ....... J. T. Taylor. 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The (50 pp., illus.). . .. 

Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, . . . . . . A. Pringle. 
Lantern, Book ofthe. . ... esse . . ZL. C. Hepworth, 
Lighting in Photographic Studios,. ...... P. C. Duchochots. 
Lantern, The Optics! (cloth), 2 2 2 0 tw et A. Pringle. 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), ....... 

Magic Phetograph, The (full instructions how to make it),. . . . 

ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Processes, . ... . . « od» C, Duchotheais. 
Photo Engraving, . . 2... + +s sees C. Straubstadter, Jr. 
Photo Engraving, Etching and Lithography, ..... Wilkinson. 
Puetqgmpbic Option, 0 wc etc ee tees W. EK. Burton. 
See, SOME Bee te tte A J. P. Ourdan. 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used),. . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The ........ 

Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, .........4+e4.6-s 


$1 


~ = &+—& WH WNW 


4 
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25 
55 
5° 
50 
oo 
5° 
25 
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25 
75 
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75 
25 
75 
15 
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oo 
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lole) 
25 

tele) 


75 
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Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 


antee delivery unless registered, in which case add 1o cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO.,, 
1030 Arch Street, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE,” 


says Inexperienced, and gets 
“ SOME what the salesman pleases, 


‘HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases Aim. The difference is in the articles, 
and the moral is, if you want a good thing ask for it. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented. 
A perfect homogeneous solution in a soft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. Its beautiful soft 
anctuous consistency, and its wonderful smooth and easy spreading qualities 
(non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possessed by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
mounting. Does not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully —dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. Guaranteed never 
never to change or deteriorate. Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage 
Refuse all Imitations. For Sale by all Photo Supply Houses. 


A 30z. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
In Screw Cap Jars only. 168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 




















7) VALID. 
9 nee 


EO. W. GILSON, P ] . 7] CANADIAN / > Nespitt Pus. Co., Ltd 
ir PHTTeGRAPHIC or * ls 
@ ae) JOURNAL 2 





$7.00 per Year. 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue is profusely illustrated in 
halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, 


etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Send ten 
cents for sample.copy. 


Confederation Life Building - Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 57 East STH St., NEW YORK, 


99 The Popular; Photo Magazine, 
Read “ Snap SHOTS, 1.00 PER YEAR. 





SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York, 
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METACARBOL 


CHAVANT, 


The Most Powerful Developer. 


ONE OUNCE OF 


Metacarbol Yields 192 Ounces of Developer. 


xXXxii 





‘*T received the sample of Metacarbol and have given it atrial. I like the results obtained 
with it very much. Will you quote price on it, and if in my reach will use it ?’’ 

A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio. 

‘* Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used it in develop- 
ing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any other developer that we have 
ever tried. The white drapery was as fine as we have ever seen. It makes a smooth, brilliant 
negative.’’ KNAFFL & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. 

‘*Sample of the new developer ‘ Metacarbol’ you kindly sent to me is the best thing in 
the way of a developer I ever used. I made three negatives on 5x7 plates, Bausch & Lomb 
shutter one-hundredth second, and received full-timed negatives. It works well for portraits, 
make good crisp negatives, of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of 
the fraternity for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of it. 
Kindly give me the price by the pint. W. H. Dunwick, Pulaski, N. Y. 

‘* The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to the best I 
ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers.’’ 

Geo. W. KETCHAM, 25 Cliff St., New York. 

“The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way, if not superior to, the develop- 


ing agents now on the market.” GEORGE STECKEL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“I have personally given it (Metacarbol) a very fair test, and find that it is a splendid 
developing agent.’’ J. Ep. Rosscu, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘*The new developer, Metacarbol, pleased me very much. It is exceedingly rapid, and 
gives fine detail, clear shadows and splendid printing quality. Please send me 3 ounces.” 

F. M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn. 

‘* We were much pleased with Metacarbol, and find that by its use a much shorter 
exposure can be made than on a plate of same emulsion that has been developed in the usual 
way. Add me to your staff of consumers of Metacarbol.”’ 

C. M. Hayes & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

‘* It produces a very pretty negative and quite a perfect positive.” 

C. T. Stuart, Hartford, Conn. 

‘* Your Metacarbol is among the first of the new developers.’’ 

URLIN BECKER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRICE 
1-0z. bottle, - - - 9 4-0z. bottle, - : - $2.75 
2-oz. bottle, - - - 1.50 | 8-oz. bottle, - - - §.25 
16-0z. bottle, - - - - $10.00 





For Sale by all Dealers. Send for free Sample Package. 


FE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Trade Agents, 5691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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When purchasing a developer be h e 9 the oldest and most 
please be particular to specify Cc er! n g S, favorably-known brand. 


~~ 








Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. 7 
ONE OUNCE 


RESUBLIMED 


re F. SCHERING= 


MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, BERLIN, GERMANY. 

















THE STANDARD 


THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCGEIA. 





REGISTERED. 


See that you get the genuine “SCHERING’S,” excelled by none. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


= ‘ 








WAYMOUTH’S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes ; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal. 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month, 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1 to 5, $o so 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 


assorted colooB wt ttt et tt ls I co 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
aS eee. ee ee ee . £2 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, fo 

Cartes, by number, perdozen .. . . — 50 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 

large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz. 8 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 15%, assorted sizes an 

colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 

GR +2 4 ee a a a kek 1 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 

cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 98 

When ordering, state the number and color you wang. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .°.*. 
°°. Flash Light 














Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 








T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied tothe nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





PRICE $1.50. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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CLUB RATES. 





OU can get the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897 at 
greatly reduced rates by taking advantage of our club arrangements 
with the following magazines: 


TeeBye. wc ce ees 
The Century Magazine . . 
St. Nicholas . . 


Lippincott’s Magazine . prea 


Scribner’s Magazine. . 
Popular Science Monthly 
Littell’s Living Age. . . . 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 
i a a 
Forest and Stream 
Harper’s Magazine 

< 6Weekly .. . 

‘¢ Bazar... 


«Young People os 


American Field. ..... 
Wilson’s Photo Magazine 
Overland Monthly .... 


Cosmopolitan Magazine .. . 


Leisure Hours ...... 


Regular 


subscription price. 

American Amateur Photographer .........$200.. 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin oe 
The Photographic Times, monthly, illustrated. . . . 


«2s © © © 


, @ £2 Goa Ss @ & @2-¢ @ 
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ROM OAWUUNNNAsP AN DAP HAMNAWMNS 


Rate FoR BOTH 
if sent with 
American Journal 
of Photography. 
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THE TERMS on club-rate subscriptions are absolutely cash with order. 
Each magazine subscribed for will be sent to you regularly from the pub- 


lishers, the same as if your subscription were sent to them direct. 


receiving subscriptions from other magazines we can only be responsible 
for safely forwarding them to the respective publishers. 


Send in your subscriptions at once. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


1030 Arch Street, 


PUBLISHERS, 


“ ~ - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Repairs ---- 


— 





4 PHOTOGRAPHIC 
“~ APPARATUS. 





The only place in the city where skilled workmen, ex- - 
perienced in repair of photographic apparatus, are employed. 
Under personal supervision. Accuracy and perfection of work 
guaranteed. 

Repairs of every kind, from the cutting of a screw to 
the making of bellows. 

Repairing of all kinds of Shutters. Special attention 
given to Lenses. 


EXTRA PLATE HOLDERS. 


of all varieties made to order. Strong, light in weight, and 
perfectly light proof. 


SPECIAL CAMERAS. 


All work done promptly, speedily and at short. notice. 
Charges moderate. 


Designs of all kinds of Experimental Apparatns 
skillfully carried out. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Ehotographic Supplies of All Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MeCollin & Co.'s Vignetter 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
EASIEST OF WORKING IN THE MARKET. 





ADAPTABLE TO ALL SIZES OF CAMERAS. 
ADJUSTED BY THE SIMPLEST MOVEMENT OF THE HAND. 


NO COMPLICATED SCREWS, LEVERS OR CORDS. 


THE FINEST VIGNETTING SECURED. 


Time and Trouble Saved by Vignetting Negatives. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Messrs. McCo.iuin & Co., 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have had in use at my gallery, for some time, one of your 
Vignetters, and wish here to express to you my high appreciation of its effici- 
ency and convenience, and also of the excellent quality of the results secured 
by its means, It is always ready for immediate use, as it conveniently folds 
away under the camera when not needed, no time is lost in readjusting every 
time a picture is taken. 

I am especially pleased with the variety of positions in which it may be 
placed,—forward and backward, lateral and vertical, and swing so that one 
Vignetter answers for all sizes of cameras, and the various style of negatives 
given by this means a fine graduation of shades from deep black to light gray. 

I wish simply to state that this testimonial is entirely voluntary on my 
part, and not from solicitation; my desire. being merely to let the profession 
know of a real good thing that will save them much trouble, expense and 
and vexation in practice. 

Fraternally, 


R. L. C. RAMBO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Compressed Fibre Trays and Fixing Boxes, 


i oe CHEAPEST and 
OST DURARLF. 





For Sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured only by 


COMPRESSED FIBRE CO. “-"2sseusa™*" 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL | THE OPTICAL DIRECTORY 


is the only paper devoted exclusively and entirely to For 1887. 
optics and theoptical trade Every live Being a list of all manufacturers and dealers ia 
optician reads it. Published the Optical Goods in the United States. 3827 


names and addresses, classified as to 


first of each month, the kind of goods carried in stock. 


One Dollar a year, 10 cents a Copy. Price, $1.00 per copy, delivered. 
FREDERICK BOGER, PUBLISHER, 
36 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 


SAVE YOUR PLATES FROM 


FRILLING 


by using 


MicCOLLIN’S HARDENER 


the only protection from 


HOT WEATHER TROUBLES. 


Can be used again and again, giving a beautiful hard surface to the negative, and 
causing it to dry rapidly. 


Excellent for preventing blackening on Aristo Papers. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 ARCH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





















$2,853.00 
In Prizes for Kodakers. 


THE EASTMAN _—= 
AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


$1,475.00 in Gold, 
$1,308.00 in Cameras, 
$70.00 in Lantern Slide 
Plates and Film. 


130 Prizes. 


The conditions are easy to comply with—the prizes valu- 


able. 














Prizes for contact prints, enlargements and lantern slides. 
Special classes for Pocket Kodak Prints and Pocket Kodak 
Enlargements. Circular giving conditions and enumerating 
prizes free at Kodak agencies or by mail. 


Kodaks, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Kodets, ) $5.00 


- to 
Bullets, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bulls-Eyes, \ $100.00 ; 


Bromide Papers 


Reduced Prices. 


Owing to the completion of our new Bromide plant with its improved 
facilities at Kodak Park we have adopted the following reduced list for our 
Standard Bromide, Platino Bromide, Enameled Bromide and new Matte- 


Enamel Bromide Papers. 
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We shall discontinue the manufacture of the Eureka Bromide Papers, 
their place being taken by the “Standard, Soft” and “ Enameled, Soft.” 
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Eastman’s 


Ya O £6 8-8 





PRICE LIST. 

PER DOZ. 

- $015 | 10x12 

- 15 | 1lx1l4 

- 15 | 12x15 

- 25 | 14x17 

. 25 | 16x20 

- 25 | 17x20 

. 30 | 18x 22 

- 35 | 20 x 24 

- 35 | 22 x27 

40 | 24x30 

- 40 25 x 80 

- 45 | 24x 36 

~ 60 3) x 40 

- 65 | 40x60 

- 80 40 x 72 

IN ROLLS, 

PER YARD. | 
- $0 30 22 in. wide, 
2 33 | 24 ee 
e 36 25 oo w“ 
Pa 2 30 - 7 
e 48 81 oe oo 
os 54 41 -“ te 
- 60 


Not less than 10 yards on a spool. 


In ordering always specify whether Hard or Soft is wanted, and if the Standard or Platino is to 


be ordered, state which grade of paper is desired. 


Eastman’s Bromide Papers are the 


Standard. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 





Rich carbon blacks, com- 
bined with the brilliancy, del- 
icate tint and wonderful detail 
of an Enameled Print are only 


obtained by the use of the new 


EKastman’s 
Matte-Enamel 
Bromide Paper. 


Sample print, portrait or view, for two 2-cent stamps. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y 








Capital is the important item 
of business success. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
capital is the confidence of his 
patrons. This confidence is gained 
and retained by permanent pho- 
tographs. 


Permanent photographs de- 
pend largely on the paper used. 


The leading and successful 
PHOTOGRAPHERS in this 
country use 


AMERICAN 


“ARISTO PRODUCTS. 





Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 





